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100 SECURITIES 
S DIVIDENDS A YEAR 


? C Aorains to “The Economist”? analysis, some 485 Companies whose reports 


appeared between October and December last, paid an average of 7.9 per cent. on 

















ARTIFICIAL SILK. their ordinary capital, against 6.8 per cent. twelve months earlier, after putting a quarter 
BANKS, INSURANCE of the year’s profits to reserve and “‘ carry forward.” 

AND FINANCE. The 100 selected Companies included in THE FOUR PORTFOLIOS of the 
BUILDING, BRITISH INDUSTRIES FIXED TRUSTS cover the best investments available 
peng ALS and this wide spread enables a purchaser of sub-units to secure an interest in the 
CLOTHING. best of British Industry. The First, Second, Third and Fourth Portfolios each 
COLLIERIES. contain twenty-five securities with ten alternatives. 

COTTON. The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co., Ltd. issues certificates to holders, 
DRUG AND TOILET. collects the dividends on the securities, and pays out the proportionate amount due 
ELECTRICAL to sub-unit holders eight times a year. 
CONS i RUCTION, The gross annual yield on an investment divided equally between 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY all four Portfolios is approximately 
ENGINEERING. 
FILMS. 1 0, 
FLOUR. = 
FOOD. 4 
GOLD MINES. hes #0 a 
LAND AND HOUSING This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the last completed 
MARGARINE. years of the 100 Companies comprising the four Portfolios. In the same 
MOTORS financial periods distributable share bonuses and rights to new issues 
NEWSPAPERS on bonus terms added a further }? per cent. to the gross annual yield. 
OIL ’ Sub-units may be bought or sold at any time through any stockbroker or any 
| p APER Bank. Sums of approximately £20 upwards may be invested in any one 
3R. : 7 
| RETAIL STORES. caine Pa 
RUBBER. 
SOAP. Tl 1 
| STEEL. 
| SUGAR. @ 
| TOBACCO & 
| MATCHES, n 
| ‘TRANSPORT. 
| WOOL. 
@ 
a. 
d xed «= Lrusts 
TRUSTEES: 
A FREE BOOKLET. Further information will be es POST THIS COUPON TO = 
found in handbook S.13, which will be sent free on applica- ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
tion to the Managers. This booklet contains full particulars 165 Moorcate, Lonvos, E.C.2, Phone: NAT. 493t 
of the Constitution and Management of the Trusts and the Please send me, without obligation, your free explan- 
names of the one hundred securities contained in the Four atory handbook on the British Industries Fixed Trusts. 


Portfolios, with complete statistical information relating to 


them, and the dates on which dividends are paid. 
Name 





MANAGERS : 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NATional 4931 Address 
Members of Assn. of Fixed Trust Managers 
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JAMAICA 


AND 


BERMUDA 


Regulat Sailings from 
‘AVONMOUTH DOCKS, BRISTOL. 


AT REDUCED SUMMER RATES. 
5th MAY TO END OF AUGUST. 


32 Days Atioea. as. £50.0.0 
32 Days (including 11 Days Hotel: in 
Bermuda), from .. £48.5.0 
32 Days-(including 5 Days Myrtle Bank 
Hotel, Kingston, Jamaica) £50.0.0 


FIRST CLASS ONLY. 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS. 


FYFFES LINE 


Illustrated folder SR/1 from Elders & Fyffes, 





Limited, 31 Bow Street, London, W.C. 2. City: 
7 Camomile Street, Bishopsgaie, E.C.3. West 


End: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1, oy-the usual Agents. 


c ee 


HOLIDAY PARTIES 


(All conducted) 








Corsica, May 13-30, 27 gns: Yugoslavia, May 29: 
June 17, 33 gns. Austrian Tirol and Vorariberg, 
June 16-30, 21 gns. Scotland, June 16-30, 14 gns, 
Zermatt and Saas Fes, July 1-15, 19 gms. Grindel- 
wald and Wengen, July 13-28, 22 gns. Keswick, July 
17-27. £6 10s. Od. Swiss Engadine, August 5-18, 23 
gens. Norway, August 11-25, 25 gns. Northern 
Spain, August 17-29, 24 gns. Austrian Walking 
Tour, August 31-September i1, 16 gms. Lakes of 
Lucerne, Thun and Brienz, August 31- September 15, 


19 gns. Write or call: 


CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 


126 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 1. (Welbeck 7088). 


SEE EUROPE sem 
FROM AN ARMCHAIR 


EME MOTOR PULLMAN TOURS 
EUROPEAN MOTORWAYS-—an entirely 


British  organisation—oifers you road 
travel throughout Europe in the comfort 
oi your own individual armchair in a 
luxury British Pullman’ Saloon with 
experienced British Drivers and Couriers, 
first-class accommodation at really first- 
class hotels, complete freedom from all 
travel worries, al at an absoiutely 
inclusive cost. As pioneers of iuxury 
Motor Pullman Travel in Europe, the 
service, hotels and routes selected main 
tain a leadership which remains 
unrivalled. 


EUROPEAN MOTORWAYS LUXURY 
TOURS and PULLMAN MOTORWAYS 
INEXPENSIVE TOURS throughout 22 
countries, including France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Germany, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Bavaria, Spain, etc, 








Write for Brochures “ E.Z and P.Z.” 








Travel Notes 


CORNWALL 


So many readers have been writing to me 
lately about the West Country that I am 
proposing, this rhonth,-to write a little about 
the Cornish Riviera. 

Cornwall offers holidaymakers the inne 
they crave, the one factor without which the 
most heavenly land and seascapes pall; it 
offers us-warmth,- even in winter. We can 
set off for the Duchy in confidence that east 
winds and cold rains are unlikely to spoil 
our holiday. Falmouth, indeed, is as warm 
during the winter months as Madrid; as 
cool in August as Russia, and that, to the 
holidaymaker,: is the’ first consideration. 
What. is’ the: second ? 
Beautiful surroundings ? Scope for one’s 
favourite pastime ? Whichever it may be, 
the Duchy can supply it in an abundance 
you will find astonishing. Listen for a 
moment to Mr. 8S. P. B. Mais: ‘* You may 
go to the Duchy to re-establish contact with 
the Arthurian Court... You will remain to 
find yourself trying to sift the true from the 
false in the romance of Tregeagle. You may 
go there with the idea of playing golf, and 
end by spending your days exploring tin 
mines. You may go there with the idea that 
you are in for a normal English holiday, and 
find yourself in an atmosphere of warlocks 
and pixies, miracle-working saints and woe- 
‘working witches. One ceases from scoffing 
on reading in the papers of old women being 
sent to Bodmin gaol for exercising their 
eraft of the evil eye and black magic. You 
may go there intent only on tennis, and find 
yourself at the end of a fortnight a devotee 
of holy wells and Celtic crosses.” In a word, 
Cornwall deserves to be taken slowly.. Listen 
once more to Mr. Mais: “ They say in 
Norfolk that Cornish churches are- not 
remarkable. The exterior of Launceston, 
the windows of St. Neot, the altar-rails at 
Altarnun, and the pews at Kilkhampton, to 
pick four at random out of four hundred, 
have no peers either in Norfolk or anywhere 
else. The men of Sussex, where sand is 
scarcely ever seen, imagine that Cornwall is 
hedged about with vast rocks, that she- has 
little to offerthe enthusiastic bathers. Where 
in any other county are sands like those at 
Praa, Polzeath, Carbis, Perranporth,-Water- 
gate, Trebarwith, or Widemouth ? Cornwall 
is simply surrounded by sand. What no 
one has ever dared to find fault with is her 
sea. Almost everywhere else on the English 
coast the sea opaque. Here only it is 
always clear as a diamond, changing in an 
instant from aqua-marine to peridot, from a 
blue which is almost purple to a green that 
is nearly yellow. On no other coast do. the 
waves dash up in long rollers for, the surf- 
board riders to erest, on no other coast are 
there so many natural diving boards of rock 
gverlooking secluded pools of infinite depth 

. nowhere else do strange flowers grow so 
triumphantly as on these cliffs and in these 
coves... not a station on the railway but 
has its dracena, itssky-blue bush of hydrangea, 
and giant scarlet fuchsia . . . not a cliff do 
you climb without stopping to listen to the 
haunting cries of curlew, or to watch the giant 
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Health-giving air ?; 
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MILES TOUR 





| AC up tue. 


HEART of 
BRAZIL 


IN AN OCEAN LINER 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF Ship 
FROM 


ss HILARY wen 
JUNE 5 ccncetc, 


and by S.S. ANSELM, June 26. 
To 


PORTUGAL - MADEIRA - BRAZIL 
7 WEEKS £75, £80 & £85 


. INCLUDING 
SHORE EXCURSIONS 
Single and two-bedded cabins— 
no inside rooms. 


For full particulars and ee book. 
let apply to Dept. No. 


Booth Line 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOCL 3, 
11 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C.2, 








and the .usual Agents. 


NEDERLAND LINE 








By Ships of 
11,000 to 

19,000 tons. 
@ FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO 


ALGIERS 
GIBRALTAR 
PALMA ° 
VILLEFRANCHE 
(NICE)CEGENOA 


@ OPTIONAL SAILINGS FOR RETURN 











E buzzards wheeling in their play... .” Apply: D. H. DRAKEFORD, General Passenger Agent 
R EAN MOTORWAYS * : . for Great Britain, 60 Haymarket, I.ondon, 5.W. 1; 
In Cornwall it matters little where one City Passage Agency: Keller, Bryant & Co., 9 13 
Chesham House, 150 Regent St., London, W.1. || goes: the thing is to take it slowly, for the | Fenchurch Buildings, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3, of 
BEE ‘Phone: Regent 2361 and 4620. Egy | Duchy demands that we linger—and return. crore oe 
ae . . ‘ , oe é 
Summer Holidays in the Book at Motor ‘Tours shows 


British Isles’°"—displays, in 
tempting fashion, inclusive 
holidays in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales. 


Free on request. 








COOKS 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, 


and Branches throughout London and endl 


THE BEST TRAVEL SERVICE 


you what -a variety you 
can have—in motor coach 
tours to the beauty spots 
.of the British Isles. 

Free on request.. 
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If you want to know 
how long a Browne & 
Lilly building lasts, we 
prefer you should ask 
our customers. We 
know their answer be- 
cause we know our 
buildings. They look 
like good jobs because 
they are good jobs 
from the foundation 
upwards. Built to 
weather nicely and to 
wear well. 





jy MATABLE BUILDING as i: 


oR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE S.R., 
Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, 
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¥€ Garages, Chalets, Greenhouses, Sheds, 
4 ad Portable Buildings of all kinds. 


ROWNE. & LILLY, LTD. 


Phon ‘. ading 4489, 
THAMES SIDE, READING. Grams: Portab le, Reading. 
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wal da? fe ° with Butter... 
See ..with a 
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Sandakan, British North Borneo. 


* I want to express my thanks to you for giving me, 
by means of your ‘EVERFRESH’ tins, a tobacco par 
excellence in the depths of the Borneo Jungle. 

Over a period of years, I have tried many kinds of tobacco 

here, but supplies are dubious and most brands are usually 
stale by the time they reach me in the jungle. 

I had almost given up pipe-smoking altogether but, on 
the recommendation of a friend, I tried a tin of your 
© Punchbowle Mixture, and found to my delight 
that the tobacco was as fresh, and cool smoking, 
as if it had come straight from your factory. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR'S 


OF CARLISLE HROUGH the genius of its “EVERFRESH ” 





Tin, Barneys reaches smokers everywhere, 
Factory- fresh. No other Tobacco leaving 
Britain’s shores is better equipped to withstand the effects 
of climatic change—for no other Tobacco packing 
gives such sure condition- maintaining protection. 
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If you are seeking the Tobacco which does not vary— 
THIS IS THE GREAT CAUSE in goodness, or smoking condition, give Barneys a 
FOR WHICH WE PLEAD trial. There are three strengths,* each very good, all 


THE SH AFTESBU RY HOMES packed in the patent “ EVERFRESH ” Tin. One of 


them may bring ¢o you a new and greater joy in your 


“‘ARETHUSA” ‘TRAINING SHIP pipe-smoking ae and you will never encounter 


Tobacco in more beautiful condition. 


“Ss Wwe ee 


Here are two happy girls from one ° 
py Rt f have in 93 years 


trained 33,500 poor 
boys and girls to be- 


come good and useful 
men and women. Ay 
DONATIONS AND 

LEGACIES ARE 


EARNESTLY BARNEYS IDEAL. BARNEYS EMPIRE. 

x Peneye (medium), Punchbowle “The best Empire yet.’ In 1 oz. 
SOLICITED (full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). “LEADS” and 2 oz. & 4 ¢zZ 
In “ EvERFRESH” Tins, 1/2d. oz. ** EVERFRESH” Tins, 103d. oz. 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, READY-FILLS: Cartons of 12, 1/2d. READY-FILLS: Cartons of 12, 10}d. 


Londen, W.C. 2. 














(218) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. (4) ' 
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a Schweppes 
drink i 


It makes you feel you’ve put the clock i wert 
back ten years. Sparkling as its name oes 
and clean and sharp to the palate. Also 
the perfect basis for a gin and lime, 
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Whether you take your pleasures indolently, basking on 
golden sands that fringe a sea of Mediterranean blue ; or 
energetically, striding across vast expanses of yellow and pleasa 
purple moorland ; or inquisitively, delving into glories of ry poliey 
the past; or joyously, exploring enchanted combes and | || ith sound 
strangely winding lanes. . . . Devon offers you facilities for 
making holiday in profusion as rich as its own cowslip- 
yellow cream. 


1hiSS}O 
largel 
surplu 
to del 
large 
£13, 5 

neil from 
BEFORE YOU GO +. ae anoth 


Obtain these two books :—“ GLORIOUS DEVON ” by S. P. B. Mais, | NX : gee, The 
price 1/- (2/6 bound) ‘“*HOLIDAY HAUNTS” 1936, containing : o 
Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 
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Holiday this year in Devon . . . for the storing-up of 
memories that will enrich many years to come. 


on te 


fe Uy, 
HOW YOU GET THERE ZB ID. Ng Fw 
* Monthly Return” Tickets (1d. a mile 3rd, 14d. a mile 1st class) issued ||| LA SN | E whiel 
from nearly all stations. p iat ly to th 


7 
WHEN YOU GET THERE ia farm 


i1;, WF latic 
THE Cheap 1st and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday a KO _ 
EAST Gate, Season Tickets will enable you to see the = 4 tm 


ues best of the county. Aoaii 
gai 


to be 
All information will gladly be supplied by nersc 
the Supt. of the Line, Great Western il 
Railway, Paddington Station, W.2, or can Wt 
be obtained at any Railway Station, or the 
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R. CHAMBERLAIN’S latest Budget (discussed at 
greater length in our City columns) has brought un- 
pleasant surprises, but it is an honest Budget, and the 
policy of pay-as-you-go is in all ordinary circumstances 
sound, Last year the revenue increased, in spite of tax re- 
missions, by £36,000,000 and, although expenditure was 
largely in excess of estimates, gave the Chancellor a 
surplus of £3,000,000, after £12,500, 000 had been applied 
to debt redemption. Mr. Chamberlain again expects a 
lige increase in revenue from existing taxation, 
£13.500,000 from Income Tax and Surtax and £7,400,000 
from customs. In spite of this, he has to find yet 
aother £21,800,000, which is to come from four sources. 
The standard rate of Income Tax is raised by 3d. to 
4, Md., twopence a pound is to be added to the duty 
on tea, £6,500,000 comes by stopping tax-evasion, 
aid the Road Fund is to be raided of the £5,250.000 
which still stands to its credit. There is obvious objection 
to that if the Fund is still to be regarded as theoretically 
tamarked for road-improvement, and it would be 
letter to merge it in the general revenue than preserve 
it merely as a perpetual. temptation to Chancellors. 
Against the blow to taxpayers and consumers there are 
to be set only certain tax reliefs to families and married 
persons which will cost the Exchequer £3,0€0,000, but 
will actually more than counterbalance the increase 
it Income Tax for most married persons. 
* * * * 


The New Taxation 

But, unpleasant as Mr. Chamberlain’s present Budget 
is, there may be worse to come. The Chancellor's speech 
Was itself sombre in tone; Lord Snowden has said 
gtinly that he is sure Mr. Chamberlain is looking forward 
to his next Budget. It must be remembered that this 






























NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Sudget comes after four years of so-called “ recovery ” ; 
that we have defaulted on our American debt ; and that 
the Treasury has had the advantage of extremely low 
interest rates. In spite of this Mr. Chamberlain has had 
to raise income-tax and penalise the working-class in 
particular by his tax on tea, while beer, a much 
necessary beverage, escapes any fresh levy and brewers’ 
profits will continue to boom. The increased tea duty 
is certain to arouse strong opposition, the more reason- 
ably because fiscal burdens have been moving steadily 
to the disadvantage of the indirect taxpayer, that is, 
above all, of the working class.. But Budgets have to be 
balanced, and expenditure in the coming year is estimated 
at the enormous figure of £793,700,000. However, last 
year expenditure exceeded estimates by over £20,000,000, 
and there are good reasons for thinking that the nation’s 
accounts for 1936-37 will similarly show a credit balance, 
* * ** * 

The Cost of Armaments 

Mr. Chamberlain has done the country a_ service 
by making it pay out of income for increases in expendi- 
ture. Of these increases, £42,000,000 goes on armaments, 
and there could be little justification for regarding that 
as capital investment to be covered by loan, especially 
when the Government has consistently refused to raise 
loans for productive public works. Armaments are 
instruments of policy and it is well that the country 
should feel the full burden of their eost. And though 
Mr. Chamberlain may excuse himself for the necessity 
of increasing taxation, he cannot ride off on the plea 
that the increase is due to “ circumstances outside his 
control.’ He is a Cabinet Minister and must bear a full 
share of responsibility for foreign policy. The situation in 
the world, and in Europe in particular, largely 
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due to the crimes and blunders of other States, but 
Mr. Chamberlain is too light-hearted altogether if he 
acquits the Government of which he is a member of 
every error. The adoption of proposals which the British 
Government has never yet made might have checked 
Italy effectively and deprived Germany of the tempta- 
tion to action which the spectacle of ineffectiveness 
at Geneva presented. In that sense the Budget may be 
said to represent, in part, the cost of the Government's 
foreign policy. That does not make the burden easier 
to bear. Cautious and orthodox though Mr, Chamberlain 
is, it may be doubted whether he represented fully the 
gravity of the financial outlook, though he did indeed 
hint that by next year we should be reduced to paying 
for defence by an armaments loan in time of peace. 
* * * * 

The League and Abyssinia 

The meetings of the Committee of Thirteen and the 
League Council at Geneva during last week-end yielded 
no result more momentous than the issue of a “* supreme 
appeal” to Italy to “bring to the settlement of her 
dispute with Ethiopia that spirit which the League of 
Nations is entitled to expect from one of its original 
members and a permanent member of the Council.” 
The obvious fact that the long-drawn attempts at con- 
ciliation had failed was duly registered, and Mr. Eden, 
in a necessarily grave speech, said that Great Britain 
was prepared to consider the imposition of further 
economic and financial sanctions, but rather pointedly 
refrained from proposing them. Baron Aloisi for Italy 
was completely unconciliatory, indicating that Italy re- 
quired all Abyssinia, and though the rumour of new 
Franco-British co-operation was insistent, M. Sarraut 
decided that to do nothing was safer than to do 
something, and M. Paul-Boncour’s speech to the Council 
was accordingly confined to non-committal platitudes. 
No further meetings have been arranged till May 11th, 
but by then the French elections, in which the second 
ballot falls on May 3rd, will be over, and a faint hope of 
support by France for further action may be entertained. 
Italy, if Addis Ababa falls, will have secured all she 
can hope to secure before the rains, and if both the 
League and Abyssinia hold out her situation in the 
next few months may be none too enviable after all. 

* * x * 

The New Viceroy 

The address broadcast in English and Hindustani 
by Lord Linlithgow to the people of India on Saturday 
immediately after his installation es Viceroy has given 
his term of office an auspicious start. Devoid of con- 
descension or affectation, it struck an essentially human 
note and exhibited the new Viceroy as a man who counted 
it his business above all things to co-operate with the 
people. The entry of the new constitution into operation 
will mark the opening of a momentous chapter for 
India, and very much will depend on the capacity of 
the Viceroy to conciliate and influence rather than govern. 
Wide powers are reserved to him ultimately under the 
Government of India Act, but the measure of his success 
will be his ability to refrain from invoking them. Lord 
Linlithgow could have done nothing better than strike 
at the outset the note of sympathy with the people of 
India, and with the villagers in particular, of impartiality 
in relations with political leaders and of appreciation 
both of the difficulties and the opportunities of the 
Civil Service under the new régime. The address merited 
a cordial reception throughout India, and all the indica- 
are that it has met with its deserts. Lord 
Linlithgow differs both in personality and in experience 
from Lord Willingdon, whom his own will 


tions 


country 


welcome next week, but he has already laid the foundation 
of a career in India no less notable, 
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Confusion in Spain 

Spain refuses to settle down. The temper of the 
workers has been rising in Madrid and js strong eno 
to carry Senor Azaia with it. The shooting “an 
took place on Thursday at the funeral of a Civil ri: 
was followed by swift Government action against Beas 
groups and disaffected ex-Army officers and Civil Cone 
But the workers also took their own independent action 
following the summons of the Syndicalist Confederacign 
Nacional de Trabajadors to a general strike Which 
reduced Madrid to a standstill. The strike was both 
illegal and contrary to the wishes of the Communists 
and Socialists, but neither they nor the Government 
could prevent it. The workers, in Madrid at least 
seem ready to follow any call to direct action, wherever 
it comes from; it is significant that the strike was the 
Syndicalists’ first active interference in polities, Sefior 
Azaiia is in a diffieult position. It seems that he mus 
in a moment of crisis, follow the Jead of the workers: 
yet he has a dominating position in the Cortes, which 
gave him a vote of confidence by 195 votes to 76, and 
even the Right supports certain points of his programme, 
His problem is to transform the needs and desires of the 
workers into immediate action by the Cortes, befor 
the workers make Parliamentary action superfluous 
or impossible, 



































* * x * 





France and the Elections 

On another page of this issue a French Correspondent 
discusses the prospects for the elections which begin 
in France next Sunday. The voters are approaching 
a decision of the utmost importance ‘for themselves and 
Europe in a mood of great calm which contrasts strangely 
with the critical future which awaits them. The caly 
may indeed be only temporary: it is interesting that 
the Socialists have been forced to be more revolutionary 
in their propaganda than ever before. But it may be 
that the emotions of the electors have been soothed by 
the business revival which France is now experiencing, 
For the first time in five years the monthly receipts from 
indirect taxation: have exceeded the estimates, and are 
125,000,000 frances over the receipts for March, 1985, 
M. de Régnier, the Minister of Finance, has drawn the 
conclusion that the 1936 Budget will be genuinely 
balanced and that the policy of economy has, at last, 
justified itself. It is a bold deduction, but unemployment 
has fallen from 489,639 to 457,750 since February, 
and a striking rise in the purchasing-power of the peasant 
has affected business generally and should also have 
considerable effect in the elections. France’s financial 
troubles have so seriously preoccupied successive Goveri- 
ments that a respite from them would be a_ notable 
contribution to national stability. 























* * * % 


The State and the Arms Industry 

The German General Staff and the American Senate 
Committee investigating the manufacture of armaments 
have come to opposite conclusions on the. desirability 
of nationalising the armaments industry. A majority 
of the Senate Committee, in a report issued on Monday, 
recommends Government manufacture in peace-time 
of all warships, guns, and ammunition, and ownership 
by the Government of sufficient additional equipment to 
supply war-time needs. The German General Staff 
prefers private ownership, but with strict military control 
of the entire armaments industry in time of war. The 
arguments of the Senate Committee in favour of national- 
isation are strong. ‘The Committee accuses the private 
armament firms of bribery, political intrigue, active 
opposition to limitation of armaments, the making 
excessive profits and betrayal of American. secrets 
foreign countries. It is unlikely that Government contrdl 
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i eliminate such practices so long as the industry 

















Of the s srivate hands, but it does not follow that because 
Dough Mach evils prevail in the United States they prevail 
Which Mi aully everywhere else. That is a matter on which 
Guard © John Eldon Bankes’ Committee is expected to throw 
Fascist wht gs regards conditions in this country. - 

ards, Pe * % ; * * 

Action, Ppycial Violence in Palestine 

Tacion B qhe rioting, involving several deaths and numerous 
Which gsualties, which took place in Jaffa last week is a 
+ hoth joressing. sign of the tension which exists between 
nists Hy, Arabs and the Jews. The cause of the outbreak 
nivent 5 id to be the killing of a Jewish immigrant by Arab 
least, jgwaymen, followed by the killing of two Arabs, it 





d by Jews in revenge for the death of their 
The funeral of the Jew was the immediate 
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Seiior Psion of the outbreak which was serious enough to 
Must, BP esitate the calling out of troops and to drive Jewish 
‘Kers: verchants in flight from Jaffa to Tel-Aviv. But it 
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fore 


ld be useless to pretend that the funeral was anything 
yore than an oc -asion, or that the real cause was not the 
manent and intense racial hostility which exists 
i) Palestine today. When that hostility can be so easily 
iamed into violence, it is clear that there is no great 





























hrous jpe of success for the proposed Legislative Council, 
nhich, if it is to be useful and effective, must depend 
w co-operation between Jew and Arab. Yet it still 
may be better to give the two races a permanent legal 
ident presentative body, even if it is only as a vehicle for 
begin the ventilation of grievances which would otherwise 
‘hing [Jind more violent means of expression. 
and " ° ” ° 
igely The Mountain Disaster 
calm (f The tragic disaster that overtook a party of London 
that [vhoolboys near T'reiburg last Saturday has evoked on 
nary [tie part both of the local inhabitants and of the German 
v be ff Government an expression of practical sympathy sufficient 
1 by ft infuse for a moment at least a welcome warmth 
‘ing, ito Anglo-German relations. The blizzard on the 
rom fShauinsland must have been of exceptional ferocity 
are fir a comparatively brief exposure to have proved 
935, fPital to five boys of normal physique, but that, it appears, 
the HRvas the case, and it is clear that the disaster was due 

























nely fftono kind of carelessness or negligence. The villagers, 
last, [the Hitler Youth Movement and the Government all 
1ent f§e-operated to do honour to the victims and lend assistance 
ary, Bu various forms to the survivors and the master in 
sant #Rcuarge of them. The accident is one of those episodes 
ave fRtlut seize the attention for a moment and are soon 
cial Brgotten. What ought to be diligently guarded from 
pm foblivion is the sudden and instinctively natural relation- 
able Miship created by the tragedy between individuals of two 
juntries whose public and political relations are gravely 
strained. It is a tragedy of another kind that the former 
rltionship should be so largely obliterated by the latter. 
# * * * 
ate India Revisited ” 
: The Spectator will publish next week (May Ist) the 
7 fist of a series of twelve articles which Major Francis 
My Yeats-Brown has been specially commissioned to write 
“y Bm India in 1986. Major Yeats-Brown has not keen 
ne Fx that country since the publication of the book, Bengal 
hip Bi lancer, that made his name, and his impressions of the 
2 —igeaga India as he knew it then and the 
wl ndia of 1936 are of peculiar interest. The articles 
he ire non-political, and deal with many aspects of the 
iL racial and social life of today. Major Yeats-Brown 
ow visited many parts of British India and the States, 
a eitgad the North-West Frontier, and interviewed 
of _ of different schools of Indian opinion, His first 
Ps uticle, which will appear next week, is entitled The 





Long Road to Delhi, and includes a description of the 
‘niter's journey to India by air, 






The Week in Parliament 


Our Political Correspondent writes: I do not recall 
an occasion when the House of Commons was less crowded 
for a Budget day than it was on Tuesday. The side 
Galleries were only half full, and there were actually some 
empty seats on the floor of the House. It may have been 
due to the fact that it was the first day after the Easter 
Recess and that Members, imagining that Mr. Chamberlain 
had no surprises for them, had decided to prolong their 
holiday. Those who were there had some unpleasant 
medicine to swallow. It was amusing to see the glum 
expression on the faces of those with great possessions 
when Mr. Chamberlain announced his plans for preventing 
tax evasions that have been practised through the medium 
of one-man companies. The Members for hotly contested 
industrial seats did not relish the prospect of defending 
the tea-duty in their constituencies, and there was a 
general disposition to believe that neither this impost nor 
the increase in the standard rate of Income Tax would 
have been necessary if Mr. Chamberlain had not taken 
such a cautious view of the potentialities of the existing 
sources of revenue. 


* * x * 


The Government supporters on the whole, however, 
accepted the proposals as a regrettable necessity. They 
followed in silence but with the closest attention the very 
clear exposition of the Chancellor. For every course of 
action he was able to present a wealth of argument so 
detailed and convincing that it seemed to have a visible 
impact on the minds of his audience. He wisely attempted 
no purple patches nor self-conscious humour, nor Party 
scores. It was more the speech of the chairman of a bank 
than that of a Party politician. His ending was parti- 
cularly effective, for in his most incisive manner he 
developed a comparison of 1932 with 1936, showing the 
gradual return of prosperity founded on tariffs and cheap 
money, and bringing with it an expansion of the social 
services, remissions of £50,000,000 in taxation, and the 
repayment of £70,000,000 in debt. It was a salutary 
reminder of the essential buoyancy of our revenue in 
comparison with the desperate economic plight of so 
many of our neighbours. 


* * * * 


It was very refreshing after the dreary Budget debates 
in the last Parliament, when the Opposition did not have 
one single speaker with previous experience of the 
Treasury, to hear in Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, who led 
the Labour attack, a man who could speak with under- 
standing and authority on financial questions. His 
speech was all the more effective because it was so 
restrained. He concentrated on the enormous increase 
in expenditure on armaments, and while insisting that 
the Labour Party fully appreciated the requirements of 
defence, made out a good debating case for his strenuous 
contention that by their failure in the last Parliament to 
seize the opportunities presented the Government had 
materially contributed to the rearmament race. Sir 
Archibald Sinclair followed in the same vein, but his 
arguments would have been more incisive if he had given 
greater evidence that he realised the gravity of the 
international situation that has now arisen. He twitted 
Mr. Chamberlain with his past speeches on the urgency 
of economy, and quoted his statement when introducing 
the Budget last year that greater provision in future 
would have to be made for the repayment of debt. But 
these utterances were made at a time when none could 
have foreseen the rearmament of Germany in all its 


As Mr. Chamberlain continually 


menacing proportions. 
” 


affirmed in his speech, “ these are not normal times. 


They certainly are not, 
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A DEFEATED LEAGUE? 


HILE a Budget is being introduced and dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons events are 
happening in Africa which through their ultimate 
reactions will determine the character of British 
and many other Budgets for a generation to come 
Mr. Chamberlain has given us this week a trifling 
foretaste of the bill we are going to have to pay for 


armaments in the future because the attempt to. 


substitute law for force in the world has broken 
down. But that part of the bill concerns only money. 
The Prime Minister on Saturday in guarded and 
inadequate words hinted at the other part, payment 
in seared bodies and agonising deaths, not of men in 
the trenches but of men in their offices and women 
in their homes and children in their schools in London 
and Manchester and Birmingham and Newcastle 
and in the Londons and Manchesters and Birming- 
hams and Newecastles of a dozen countries in Europe. 
Mr. Baldwin was emphasising the argument that 
fulfilment of the pledges which every civilised State 
has given not to use gas in war must be insisted on, 
The argument, actually, is not worth framing, much 
less emphasising. If there is war at all there will be 
war with every circumstance of barbarism and 
hideousness that the ingenuity of the world’s greatest 
geniuses and most elaborately trained scientists 
can impart to it. Even the excuse that a nation 
with its back to the wall must clutch any weapon in 
reach is superfluous. Italy has had her back to no 
wall in Ethiopia. She has tanks; the Ethiopians 
have none. She has heavy artillery ; the Ethiopians 
have none. She has aeroplanes enough to darken 
the sky; the Ethiopians hardly have a machine 
worth calling an aeroplane at all. Yet in cynical 
violation of one more solemn pledge she sprays her 
naked victims with poison-gas from the sky, and 
it is to gas, as The Times Special Correspondent 
at Addis Ababa asserts categorically, that her recent 
spectacular successes on the northern front are mainly 
due. The conclusion is inescapable. To abolish 
gas-warfare it is necessary to abolish war. 

Events in Africa are giving their fatal answer to 
the question whether the abolition of war is possible. 
Or is it events at Geneva? The League of Nations 
as we see it is what the League of Nations has 
become. The League as it was conceived, and as 
its Covenant was framed, was an instrument to 
abolish war. But fifty States, great and small, have 
proved themselves incapable of restraining a single 
aggressive Government and protecting a powerless 
State which they were pledged to defend. Italy has 
overrun Abyssinia. ‘The guns and the tanks and the 
aeroplanes and mustard-gas have done their work. 
Abyssinians have been slaughtered by thousands. 
By the time this is read Addis Ababa may well have 
fallen. Italy will have worked her will despite the 
League, from which with Christian forbearance she 
has refrained from resigning, and to judge from 
Baron Aloisi’s speech at Geneva on Monday she 
clearly assumes that sanctions will now be raised, 
and the whole little “ colonial operation ” in Abyssinia 
forgotten (which will be all the easier when the name 
Abyssinia no longer appears on any maps), while 


she herself resumes her active partnership with 
France In organising a common front against the 
criminal ambitions of Germany. 

That is what today is in a fair way of happening 
If it does happen, the League of Nations will have 
received a blow from whose effects it will be worth 
no one’s while to try to resuscitate it, If the 
threatened disaster is even now to be averted—as 
it could be—there is only one way. It was pointed 
out clearly in the forcible article contributed by 
M. Herriot to the Information on Monday. Britain 
and France have failed to work together—and why? 
Because, says the former Premier and Foreigy 
Seeretary, “ France has made concessions for the 
sake of Italian friendship and has received nothing 
in return. She is beaten, and well beaten.” Fran 
and Britain, concludes M. Herriot, must sink their 
differences and set the Geneva house in order, their 
joint action being directed against no other nation, 
but against such barbarities as the present war and 
the use of asphyxiating gas. Admirable couns¢, 
and it is to be hoped that the result of next Sunday's 
elections will be such as to enable M. Herriot to pres 
it with vigour on his colleagues. At present there js 
no joint action of the only kind that would impres 
Signor Mussolini—equal enthusiasm by both partners 
for the practical ideals of the League. There was 
reason to believe that as strong a line would be 
taken by M. Paul Boncour at Geneva on Monday 
as by Mr. Eden. But a veto came by telephone from 
Paris, and the French delegate’s utterance was 
reduced to a pitiful anti-climax, the spectacle, as 
gratifying to Signor Mussolini as his gas-cylinders, 
thus being presented of one of the only two Great 
Powers he immediately fears assiduously dragging 
back the other. 

The situation in Europe is inextricably confused 
and charged with the gravest peril. But the one 
certain way to dispel all hope is to accept force as 
the final arbiter in the relations between States. 
Force there may still have to be for a time, wielded 
by the world of States against a State using fore 
lawlessly for its own ends, but to allow aggressive 
force to prevail, and to accept the result in despairing 
impotence, is to re-establish the law of the jungle 
throughout the world. Is there no alternative to 
that ? Has premeditated aggression already been 
silently accorded its reward ? Not completely. Mr. 
“den in admirably weighty words warned the League 
Council on Monday what that would involve. He 
declared that Great Britain would still maintain 
sanctions, and “ was prepared at any time to consider 
with other members of the League the extension of 
sanctions.” What does this “ prepared to consider” 
mean? We were prepared to impose oil sanctions, 
if other nations would do the same—but not appar 
ently to propose them. We are prepared to considet 
an extension of sanctions, if, presumably, someone 
else—Denmark, Panama, Siam?—will suggest it 
Is that an attitude peculiarly calculated to enhane 
the prestige of His Majesty’s Government? The 
League is not yet defeated. Sanctions have failed 
to do their work in time, but they are not withoul! 
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The figures of Italian trade published at 
his week demonstrate that. The future, for 
ill the enthusiasm aroused by Marshal Badoglio’s 
ctories, is not so glittering for Italy. She is 
deeply involved in Abyssinia and has five months of 
vai —€N element singularly damping to ardour— 
iefore her, with the steadily financial drain of a 
costly campaign still continuing. It is a test of 
adurance, If Italy for the sake of national aggrand- 


effect. 
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THE FUTURE OF 


FTER an interval of six years, the University 
Grants Committee has again reported on its 
ativities. The Committee controls the payments 
of over £2,000,000 made by the Treasury to the 
(niversities of Great Britain ; this is over a third of 
the Universities’ total income, and it is natural that, 
having so great a responsibility, the Committee 
should report not only on finance, but on the work 
ad condition of the Universities generally. To 
answer adequately the questions it raises involves 
ome preliminary attempts at defining the position 
ad function of the Universities in national life. 
The Committee has naturally not itself ventured on 
sich a definition, but it is implied in the sug- 
gestions and criticisms made in the Report. For the 
Committee has had to concern itself with many pro- 
blems that have become inevitable since the structure 
and resources of the Universitics have to be adapted 
toconditions they were not expected or intended to 
meet. 

The difficultics of adaptation show themselves in 
inadequate teaching, library, lecture and laboratory 
space, in an overworked staff, in gaps or faults in the 
curriculum, and in problems of administration. But, 
apart from describing the efforts, to some extent suc- 
cessful, at solving these difficulties, the Committee 
asks the general questions : what sort of preparation 
for life do the students receive and what part in life 
are they to play after they have left the Universities ? 
It takes the typical and traditional English view that 
the University is a world in miniature in which the 
student may develop every faculty and capacity, in 
which he can satisfy all his desires for personal sym- 
pathy and social intercourse, for bodily exercise as 
well as intellectual training ; and this world he should 
ultimately leave, not as a specialist, but as one who 
las had a general training of body and mind. 
One may say that the Committee’s idea of the Univer- 
‘ity is one derived from the colleges of Oxford and 
(ambridge ; it sees the problem of the University at 
the present time as one of how to extend the type of 
training offered in the past by Oxford and Cambridge 
to the great non-residential universities of London 
and provincial centres. Therefore the Committee 
wants more halls of residence, in which students can 
kam to live together as members of an intimate 
society; it wants to extend the tutorial system, with 
its close contact of student and teacher, to increase 
‘pportunities for physical training ; it deprecates an 
“oyer-emphasis ” on research, and too great 
specialisation, and it advocates a ‘“ widening ” and 
“broadening ” of the curricula. On the fate in store 


+ 


for the products of this type of training it is less 


isement can hold out longer against the cumulative 
pressure of sanctions than individual League States 
can support the relatively light sacrifices they are 
making for the sake of world order and security, 
then she will have to be saluted as the triumphant 
destroyer both of the Abyssinian Empire and the 
hope of a world-society. But the League States have 
at least not capitulated yet. If they hold on Italy 
must still ultimately come to terms. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


explicit, because employment problems among stu- 
dents have not arisen here in the desperate forms they 
have taken on the continent. Here an étudiant is 
not, as in Paris, classed automatically as chémeur. 
But the Committee rightly expresses surprise that 
local authorities, who generously support University 
education, employ so few of its products in the work 
of local government. 

It would be wrong not to emphasise that the 
Committee’s view is profoundly and _ traditionally 
English, that it has been the foundation of our 
modern university system, that it has behind it the 
classical authority of Newman’s “Idea of a 
University.” Yet it would be wrong also not to 
point out that there is an alternative, and perhaps 
more valuable, view. It is well to point out that 
a tradition mainly derived from Oxford and Cambridge 
in days when they were the monopoly of a small, 
privileged and wealthy class, whose members were 
preparing for the life work of “ gentlemen” and of 
traditional rulers is no longer cither possible or 
suitable for the very large provincial universities 
or even for Oxford and Cambridge today when more 
than half their students are neither leisured nor 
prosperous. It may be that the extension of that 
tradition to London, Manchester, Glasgow, to the 
Welsh provincial universities, can only be effected 
at exorbitant cost and even then only succeed in 
creating an inferior version: it may be also that the 
tradition itself is at fault. For there is an end which 
a University can propose to itself as an alternative 
to producing men of “general culture.” It is 
that the University exists, primarily and above 
all, for the sake of advancing and promoting know- 
ledge, and that by achieving this aim it can best 
perform its function in socicty. 

From this point of view, the Committee’s sugges- 
tions may seem less valuable than they do if the 
Committec’s own assumptions are admitted. For 
if the University exists primarily to impart knowledge 
and to train its students in vigorous and accurate 
thought, the provision of halls of residence, of 
refectories, gymnasia, unions must be subsidiary 
to the provision of libraries, of an extended teaching 
staff, to the needs of research, in science and in the 
arts. The University may well come to think that 
in an age where the immediate need is for increasing 
opportunities for intellectual training and enquiry, 
without lowering its quality, so that learning of the 
highest standard is within the reach of all who attend 
the Universities, it must dispense with the task 
of providing for its students’ bodily and social needs, 
Indeed it may think that there is no reason to provide 
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for them any more of those amenities than are open 
to the ordinary citizen and indeed that the life of the 
quadrangle and the campus is more of a make- 
believe, a pleasant interlude, than a preparation for 


life. It will consider that research and scholarship 
are of paramount importance so long as they are 


governed by the highest intellectual standards, 
and that the tutorial system, by its demands on the 
time and energies of the teacher, inflicts a greater 
Joss on the original work of the teacher than is justified 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


pagina BEAVERBROOK, in the rdle so obviously 
congenial to him of “ Premier-maker and 
Premier-breaker,” contributed a singular article to 
Tuesday’s Daily Express. Its purpose was to suggest 
—or perhaps I should say announce—Sir Robert 
Horne as_ successor to the about-to-be-dethroned 
Mr. Faliwin. It was singular for two reasons. 
Firstly, in the list of potential Premiers the name 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain was never mentioned— 
the omission being, no doubt, not accidental. Secondly, 
Lord Beaverbrook gives a new interpretation of the 
history of the change of Premiers in 1922, ‘“ I may be 
permitted,” he modestly explains, “to write on the 
subject |Premier-breaking] with some authority. For I 
have taken part in two separate movements of a similar 
character, each of which was crowned with satisfactory 
results.” The first, of course, was the Asquith-Lloyd 
George episode of 1916: the second was the substitution 
of Mr. Bonar Law for Mr. Lloyd George in 1922. Here 
we are left to infer generally that any motions by Mr. 
Bonar Law were to be regarded as a response to wires 
pulled by Lord Beaverbrook. It may be so, but there 
has never been any serious dispute as to who the hero 
of that particular revolution was—no other than Lord 
Beaverbrook’s immediate victim, Mr. Baldwin. His 
speech at the Carlton Club meeting swung the meeting 
and settled the issue. Lord Beaverbrook really cannot 
un-write that piece of history. 
* * X* * 


It would, I am assured by a British officer who has 
just returned from Abyssinia, be a profound mistake to 
assume that the war in that country is ended. My 
informant is, on the contrary, convinced that Abyssinian 
resistance will, if necessary, go on for years. Recent 
Italian suecesses have been due to the ruthless use of 
aeroplanes and gas, and the capture of Addis Ababa 
will make no practical difference to the situation. A 
million Abyssinians are still under arms, waiting only 
for the rains now at most three or four weeks distant. 
Even if the Emperor were willing to come to terms, 
which is inconceivable, the various local chieftains never 
would. They have vowed one and all that they will 
never surrender an inch of the soil they have controlled. 
Even the little rains of four or five weeks ago were 
capable in an hour or two of making the much-vaunted 
motor road from Dessye to Addis Ababa completely 
impassable, and when the real rain comes total immo- 
bility appears to be the inevitable fate of the Italians. 
Then guerilla warfare by the Abyssinians will begin in 
earnest. If, therefore, sanctions are still continuing 
the prospect facing Italy will be very different from 
what it was a week ago, when church bells celebrated 
the fall of Dessye. 

** * * * 

The Minister for War can hardly be blamed for asking 
what the Church’s official attitude on recruiting is, but I 
doubt whether he would be wise to involve himself in a 
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theological controversy with Canon Sheppard or Canon 
Raven on Christianity and War. Nor need he. What | 
suppose is to be regarded as the official declaration of 
the Church of England on the subject is contained jy 
the Lambeth Conference resolutions of 1930, which 
declared on the one hand that war as a method of settling 
international disputes is incompatible with the teachins 
of Christ, and on the other that “ the Christian Chur, 
in every nation should refuse to countenance any war jp 
regard to which the Government of its own country }ys 
not declared its willingness to submit the matter jy 
dispute to arbitration or conciliation,” implying presun. 
ably that the Church may and should support a wa 
waged in accordance with the League Covenant. \f; 
Duff Cooper can never hope to get the Chureh furthe 
than that, and to get it so far he must pledge his word a 
a member of the Government that the army for whieh 
he seeks recruits will never be used except within th 
four corners of the Covenant, and to give effect to the 
purposes of the Covenant. 
* * ** * 

























I am very glad to see the remarks of Sir Percival 
Perry, the chairman of the Ford Motor Company, on the 
disastrous effects on traflic of horse-drawn vehicles in 
great cities. With these Sir Percival included quite 
justly pedal-cycle delivery-vans on which irresponsible 
boys dash erratically about to the peril of themselves 
and everyone else. But the boys do at least move their 
conveyances faster than the van-horses, whose normal 
pace is about four miles an hour. It is a manifest fact 
that the streets of London will not carry the ‘traffic of 
today without calamitous congestion unless the traffic can 
be kept moving at an average rate of something like 
15 miles an hour. Any form of traffie which palpably 
slows that rate down must be excluded. The ban on the 
horse will inevitably have to come sooner or later, 
Every year’s postponement involves delays which Sir 
Percival Perry puts at millions of pounds. 

i * * * 


















Every bridal couple in Germany in future is to be 
presented with Mein Kampf, an ordinance which further 
justifies the description of that volume as the Bible of 
the German people. Family life, therefore, is to be 
nurtured from the first on the idea that France is the 
eternal enemy and Russian territory the ordained field 
for German expansion. It seems almost tragically 
ironical that Germany, if she utters conciliatory words in 
one breath, must invariably provide an antidote to them 
in the next. 













* * * * 

The Times is not often skittish, and it is all the better 
when it is. Having read in another paper on Thursday 
how a lady named Miss A. B. Constable, who is an MA. 
of Edinburgh, had been appointed policewoman # 
Leicester, I turned to The Times, to find the same facts 
succinctly set out there under the heading “ Constable 
Constable, M.A.” JANUS, 
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eTience HE critical point in my visit to Moscow came near 

ide fp the end, in a plain and friendly talk on all questions 
Wd and frank-speaking 


with @ particularly quick, clever 
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teh jn relations between the two countries. In a first short 
conversation he had appealed to me at once as the 
man who could understand what I wanted to do. He 
“knew the worst ” about me, as he showed by referring 
to My Russian Memoirs for the date of my last visit to 
yoscow. He invited me to dinner, and in a talk of 
Canon three hours we ranged freely over every subject in 
What | question. My attitude in general throughout my visit 
hon of as inaway one of friendly challenge, but I congratulated 
ned jn him cordially on the remarkable success of the Five 
Which ff Years Plan, and quoted a comment which I have already 
ettling HH inentioned: “They have won all along the line.” 
aching BH « Those,” he said, “ were exactly the words of Molotov 
Ture in his speech today.” 
re We discussed the new electoral law, which he said is 
rv has in active preparation, and the recent removal of restric- 
ri tions of origin in admission to the universities ; both, 
| ] thought, must create a more favourable impression 
‘Wat of the Soviet Government in England. We discussed 
a the question of the Intervention. ‘‘ It seems to me,” I 
— said, “ that the whole trouble was that the War included 
which your Revolution. When the ieee ena here stopped 
a fighting we not unnaturally helped those who continued, 
1< and did not give them up as soon as the War was finished 
on our side; but now no one in his senses in England 
dreams of interfering with you; I hope all that has gone 
away into the past. We know it is not for us to settle 
‘cival the form of government in Russia; that lesson has 
ithe HF been learnt.” We passed to present dangers, and 
Sl BH accepted as common ground that on both sides we want 
quite BH peace. This led to mention of Hitler's Mein Kampf 
sible Band the threats which it contains of invasion of Russia. 
elves “They are still in the last edition,” I said. ‘“ Yes,” 
their BH said he, “and they are still in his mind.” 
rmal We discussed the Russian émigrés. ‘* We gave them 
~~ atime limit to come back.” he said, “and those that 
“OF did not, we regard as our enemies.” ‘ Of course it is 
- your affair, not mine,” I replied, “ but if you would 
re acdmut the view of an outsider (and I had told him plainly 
+ of my relations with the emigrants) I look at it just the 
Da other way. De you know that Guchkov is dying of 
gi, cancer in Paris ? [He has since died. ] ‘ Guchkov 
was someone.” he said. ‘ Well, that generation of 
emigrants,” I went on, meaning those who had taken 
a leading part in the Civil War, “ is dying out of itself ; 
be BP there are not so many of them left. I am thinking of 
her the young generation; and it seems to me that it is 
e ol the very reverse of a question of a time limit, and not 
be one question at all, but a thousand, or as many as there 
on are different emigrants. Some of them no doubt will 
el be absorbed in the countries where they are living; 






ally 
; in 
em 


there are sure to be others who would wish to come 
back and give a hand in the constructive work which is 
going on here.” He then told me how he himself had 
wished to secure permission to return for one such, the son 
of a former Minister of the Tsar, and he seemed to admit 














: that each such question might be treated on its merits. 

4 : Twice at the end of our talk he said: “* Definitely 
at tere IS common ground.” ‘“ Yes,” I said. “ When I 
ots get back I shall write four articles : on your constructive 
dle work—and I shall praise ; on your social services—and 





I shall largely praise; on education; and my last 
article will be called “ desiderata.”” He smiled. That 
s the article which I am writing now. 






MOSCOW AFTER TWENTY YEARS: V. DESIDERATA 


By SIR BERNARD PARES 





Definitely there are common interests. At the bottom 
they are very largely the result of the advent of Hitler 
to power and of his threats against the already diminished 
territory of the Russian State, and of the evidence of 
plans for joint action between Nazi Germany and Nazi 
Japan, with the motto of a crusade against Communism, 
If Hitler were able, in whatever way, to carry out the 
long-standing German programme for the separation of 
Ukraine from Russia, the loss of the main grain-pro- 
ducing provinces in Europe would paralyse the USSR., 
and a Japan supreme in China would drive back Russia 
into its hinterland, while it would threaten Hong-Kong, 
Shanghai and British trade in China and would even 
be a menace to Australia. 

All this has had its reaction on Russian internal 
affairs. Even in their defence of their revolutionary 
agricultural policy of collectivisation of 1928 to 1933 
Soviet spokesmen are quite prepared to admit that it 
practically amounted to civil war—the Government 
against the peasantry. It led, for instance, to the 
* liquidation ” of as many as a million peasant families 
branded as “ kulaks,’’ who were the best labour force 
in Russia and had so far borne the chief burden of 
Russia’s main export, grain. At that time even the 
reliability of the Red Army was seriously in question. 
How in such circumstances could the peasantry, who 
are after all the backbone of the army, be counted on 
to show enthusiasm in the defence of their country ? 
I wrote a year ago that perhaps history might reckon 
as the most critical mistake of the Soviet Government 
that it should have waged war on the mass of the 
peasantry in the interval between two crucial foreign 
wars. It is very significant that the first alleviations 
which have since been granted to the peasants were 
first applied in the frontier provinces of the Far Kast 
as early as December 11th, 1933. Since then there has 
been a very definite trend towards conciliation. A 
government committee, under the personal direction of 
Stalin, is drafting the return to “ universal, equal, direct 
and secret franchise.” As the external pressure is 
not likely to decrease, we may expect concessions, 
like the promised secret ballot and the right of the 
peasant to a limited amount of private property, to 
continue. 

With the trend to conciliation also one notices a 
trend to the practical. Soviet spokesmen maintain that 
three successive harvests have now proved to the mass 
of the peasantry the value of machinery and the advan- 
tages of the collective system. Inthat case, ifthe bitterness 
of the recent conflict can be left to the past, Lenin’s blend 
of compulsion with persuasion may be so far modified that 
persuasion in general takes the first place, with compulsion 
always in the background when required. The Govern- 
ment is evidently gratified also, and with reason, by a great 
industrial success. Stalin is a very different man from 
Lenin—both cruder and less theoretical. The enormous 
publicity given to his personality seems to me to be 
of a different kind from that which has been and is 
still lavished on Lenin. Even the return of personalities 
and facts as such into the programme of education has 
its own significance. 

If this is the way that the Soviet Government is 
going, the inevitable distaste for brutality in a free 
country like our own may tend to lose much of its rawness. 
All with whom I spoke in Moscow emphasised “ cor- 
rection ”’ as opposed to “ punishment ” as the aim of the 
Government. The famous “ wreckers’” trials, when it 


was thought necessary to find a scapegoat for any failure 
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in the Plan will pass into the background, for the Plan 
is in the main successful, and the encouragement given 
to the Stakhanov men, consistent or not with previous 
theories, presents a very different picture. Instances 
were given me from unprejudiced sources of men prominent 
in the Plan who had been brought back from the prison 
camps and reinstated, 

The root question is of course the attitude of the 
peasants, and of that one could not judge without going 
further afield than Moscow, which was not possible 
during a month’s visit in the winter, If the peasants are 
indeed now really converted to the collectivised system, 
then the claim that the Government receives the support 
of the population with the exception of some two or three 
millions can be accepted, and there remains for criticism 
only the continuance of forced labour in the concentration 
camps. It is true that the most experienced of my British 
informants in Moscow, who had recently visited the 
sorest point of the collectivisation campaign, the Kuban 
Cossacks, received this impression there ;— but we cannot 
forget that the bulk of the existing population had 
already been removed forcibly. 

There is also the question of religion,. with which 
I have dealt in my last article. Another subject for very 
strong criticism has been the treatment meted out to 
men of learning. It is not forgotten that some of the 
most distinguished men of learning in Europe, in par- 
ticular three great historians, Platonoy, Lyubavsky 
and Tarlé, were driven away into exile and extreme 
poverty, and that the two first at least are known to 
have died under the stress. No reasonable case has ever 


gee huge work remains clumsy and unfinished. 

But in one fragment he shows a very clear sense that 
im any ease, however long he lived to work upon it, it was 
destined to be incomplete. He remarks that he has 
chosen his title wrongly. It should have been ‘fn 
Introduction to the Study of the Anatomy of Frustration.” 
It is a study that can never be completed while life 
endures. Every life takes it up again from a slightly novel 
angle and wnder slightly novel conditions. Each phase 
of history reveals unexpected and new 
problems. 


differcnees 


But that docs not diminish the value of this primarily 
important study. Rather it emphasises its necessity. 
No progress can go on without an exhaustive study of 
failure. The most fruitful study for the scientific his- 
torian is the study of the defeated. 

Volume thirteen of Stecle’s Anatomy remains a mere 
project. It was to have been a study of art and literature 
as frustration ! 

Hardly anything was completed in his notes; there is 
little more than a shapeless appeal for a new poetry, a 
kinetic art, a vast renewal and reorientation of literature, 
not from without but from within. 

For Steele there were no “ classics.” There are no 
immortal works of art. The best become in time 
museum pieces. Some of the worst may survive beside 
them of their unpremeditated revelations. 
The whole being of Man is immortal but not human inci- 
dents and interludes. ‘‘ Dons and schoolmasters never 
this. They drag their once-living classics 
about with them as mad Johanna of Spain carried her 
dead husband They dote on the 
.? In University 
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been made out for disloyalty on their part to the an 
Government. But there has been a change eS Re 
sphere too, The old way of teaching history has bee 
restored on the instruction of Stalin himself, and th 
decree already mentioned, abolishing restrictions sa 
on class origin in admission to the universities, js q — 
important indication well calculated to appeal to i 
sympathy. It must be added, however, that hag 
during my short stay, I had a reminder that the a 
régime of constraint was still there. I have an old friend 
of many years standing, of liberal views, but in no Way a 
politician, who was in Moscow at the time of MY Visit 
I was able to get a message to him that I should dearly 
love to see him if this would in no way prejudice jj 
conditions. The reply, after some days, was that he es 
under such close watch that though it was a personal 
grief to him, he felt he must refuse. 

Altogether the Soviet Government, I think, is o. 
tainly much more representative of Russia as a whob 
than it was in the time of conflict two Years ago. 
seriously threatened on two sides, and like ourselye 
arnestly desiring the maintenance of peace, it is poy 
much more prepared to recognise the existence of Other 
views than its own, and more ready to take account of 
obstacles to goodwill. It is for us, for it and for th 
future to see what can be done by those who a 
sincerely working for better relations between the typ 
countries. 

|.4 book by Sir Bernard Paves, covering the whole subje 
of his visit to Moscow, will be published in June by Nels 
at 2s. 6d. under the title “ Moscow Admits « Critie.”| 















































at certain council meetings. University College js 
never to get away from Bentham. The recognition that 
scholarship is taxidermy may not always be as frank a 
that, but in general it is quite as effective. 





Steele’s adventures among masterpieces produce only 
a restrained enthusiasm. He has left notes for various 
critical studies, none of which were ever completed. He 
sketched a sort of ‘ Natural History of Reputations.’ 
Why the fuss about Burns ? he asks, “ about Sir Walte 
Seott, about Homer (in the Gladstonian period), about 
either Lawrence, about Dostoievsky, about Gorky, about 
Goethe, about Longfellow, about Joseph Conrad, about 
Bernard Shaw ? ”-—and so on. He finds explanations in 
their cireumstanees. He is amused by the firm belief of 
our whole world that Shakespeare was pecrless, while at 
the same time no one can tell which of the plays and 
which parts of the plays ascribed to him were really 
written by that inimitable pen. 


















There are no great men for Steele, there is only the 
greatness of Man. Our multitudinous literature he 
surveys as if it was no more than a vast pile of old lettes 
and documents. Scholars will burrow among it to select 
anthologies and make books about books. Archaeolo- 
gists will dig in it. But the present phase of the tre 
writer of it all, Humanity, is more interesting than the 
past, and the future still more exciting. The good thing 
will be said again and said better. The old music wil 
be rewritten for more delicate instruments and greate 
power. We shall value Velasquez as we value the 
Altamira drawings. He was wonderful and so were they 
at their time and in their place. The stage play will follow 
the masque and the miracle play. A new sound-drama 
upon the sercen is even now struggling info existenet, 
which must ultimately supersede opera and thea't 
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ovel is dying of dropsy. It is full of matter and 
- mfess. Its hectic grandchildren, the detective stories, 
eich a sort of brisk tediousness in the death chamber. 
a easel picture, the hung picture, has nearly run its 
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nd the qurse ss * 
} based And so on. ’ ’ . c 
& Most Frustration for the artist lies in his envelopment by 
to ow tradition. He who imitates is lost. He who repeats is 
even ist, He who “rebels” consciously and shapes his 
he Od BE york by avoiding and contradicting the old is lost. 
friend lere more than anywhere, what is done must be new 
Ware Moot extravagantly and wilfully new, which indeed 
Y Visit, is not new at all, being no more than the negative form 
dearly of the old—but authentically new. The true artist is 
Ice his innocent of the past. It is not his fault. It is not his 
he Was fair. He does not defy it. He is naive without being 
"Sohal HH jmorant ; he knows and is not controlled by his know- 
ledge. That cannot come of set intention; artists are 
S cer. HF jom not made. In art predestination is everything. 
Whol yf you are born damned you are damned; you had 
4g0; HF jtter teach in an art school. The business of the artist 
Selves Hin any field is the enlargement of appreciation. He is 
Now «mutation. He is the growing-point of the species. 
other HF ye is perpetually expanding the field for the play of the 
int of HF human imagination. 
tthe # = Allthat has gone before in The Anatomy of Frustration 
) aw HF yas preparatory, says Steele. “ World-pax, economic 
> two HF efficiency, universal education ; ail these things we find 
inthe long run have but one objective, to make the world 
tbjet HE le for artists.” Then he strikes out the last word and 
elon BH cubstitutes “ Art—the undying explorer.” And with 






that emendation it seems to me most of the distinction 
between art and science disappears. 






* * * * x 





Steele’s third unfinished volume, his fourteenth, is even 
nore like a scaffold surrounded by building material than 
itspredecessor. While that deals with the artist, this deals 
with the scientific worker. For Steele the ‘ scientific 
method ” is simply candour. The real man of science tells 
what he knows as plainly as he can and listens for any jar 
against fact. He searches for these discords. Wherever 
ajar is detected he adjusts. The progress of science is the 
exposure of inaccuracies. Its history is a history of 
inistrations admitted, examined and overcome. 

Essentially science is candour. What is the scientific 
method? Bare, cold, clear, sceptical observation and then 
the utmost precision of statement. Continual re-exami- 
nation of the statement. Incessant search and testing. 

Telling the truth is the latest achievement of the human 
mind. So far the achievement is very imperfect. The 
uthor of the Ten Commandments seems to have been 
aware that truth-telling was possible. To abstain from 
lalse witness against one’s “ neighbour ” was as much as 
one could expect. ven today candour shares the preju- 
lice against nudism. There is a real resentment in most 
minds against people who talk or depict too nakedly. 
At the mildest, the candid are accused of a lack of 
tumour. Most of us prefer to float half-hidden even from 
ourselves, in a rich, warm, buoyant, juicy mess of familiar 
make-believe. Until it overwhelms us. We were born in 
the morass and we are at home there. Our minds are 
till in the amphibian stage and cannot hold out in the 
dry clear air, Enlightenment, we feel, is a treacherous 
‘ynonym for indiscreet or unpleasant revelation. 

This will not always be so. A day will come when we 
‘tall cease to hide from each other, creeping into holes 
ad crannies away from cach other. Man is born intricate, 
‘eeretive and self-defensive, and he learns to become 
rank and simple. The course of evolution is from the 
roundabout to the direct. The better part of education 
S emancipation. . . . 

“ Candour, like everything else worth while, is a thing 
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achieved with infinite difficulty. Candour is not 
simply indecent or cruel or bleakly elementary. 
are times when the whole spectacle of human life 
seems to me like a crowd of people without eyes for sight, 
tongues for speech, or hands for gesture. They have a 
sense of something supremely urgent that they have to 
realise and say ; they are all seeking by deed and word to 
realise and say it ; but they cannot see it, say it, shape it. 
If only they could find the undiscovered word, the Open 
Sesame, all well. Our deeds are dreadful 
because our minds are dark... . ” 

The Frustration of Vision; the Frustration of Truth ; 
these were to figure in Steele’s book as the crowning 
Frustrations of the human mind. 


would be 


* + * * x 


Is this conception of a New Model for humanity a 
rational forecast or a_ self-protective dream? Steele 
had moods in which this question was possible. His 
answer varied with the quality of his blood-stream and 
the vitality in his body. Sometimes when the Lover- 
Shadow seemed real and sufficient to him, he was sure 
that he was only anticipating what everyone must think 
tomorrow. Sometimes in a rebellious mood when he 
felt antagonised and unsupported, he would say that he 
did not care what others, intimate or remote, thought of 
his design for life; he would impose it upon them and 
fight it through. And finally, in a sort of ecstasy of lone- 
liness and hopelessness, he would say that it was a dream 
he chose to wrap about his shivering mind in a universe 
of freezing frustrations. It was a dream as good as any 
other that a rational mind could discover. Maybe it was 
Burton who was right in his estimate of the world, but that 
was no reason why one should not resort to self-delusion 
for consolation. , 

Because of his essential loneliness Steele could not 
help but drift up and down the scale of these various 
psycho-physical moods. There was no one to whom he 
could surely go for reassurance. He had no help. He 
did despond, but it was not in his nature to despond 
continually, he had brave endocrines and presently he 
would be cock-a-hoop again and acutely ashamed of his 
despondency. ‘“ Of course there are others and the likes 
of us multiply, but we cannot spend our time telling each 
other what fine fellows we are.” 

In his last letter to himself Steele was telling himself 
to stick it. 

** We must have the courage to be patient. Individual 
incompleteness is a private matter. If you fell down 
yesterday, stand up today. It is nobody’s tragedy but 
your own. What you are now doing matters ; not what 
you did. Your life is only a bit of a whole. The men of 
science understand this and everyone must understand 
it. There is a struggling divinity in everyone. We make 
a pattern better than we know. Keep on with it.” 

These were the disconnected last sentences Steele wrote 
before he died. 

He jotted them down on his bedside writing-pad and in 
the morning he was found dead. He may have been 
awakened by the pain of his old war-wound, and perhaps 
he wrote them down to distract his attention before he 
took his overdose of sedative. They do not read to me 
like the thoughts of a man who was just about to commit 
suicide. They are the words of a man who was, in absolute 
reality, living—life without end—not for himself but 
for ever. 

I can quite believe that Steele took a heavy dose and 
then, as he thought and scribbled, quite forgot about 
it, and presently took another, and possibly a third. 
He was very absent-minded when he was excited in 
thought. 


(This is Mr. Wells’ concluding article.) 
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* A&A GOOD Mayor of Birmingham in a lean year ”— 

that is said to have been Mr. Lloyd George’s 
summary of the capacities of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who introduced his fifth consecutive Budget 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday. How far is such 
an estimate accurate? The answer is of considerable 
importance, for Mr. Neville Chamberlain is not merely 
this year’s Chancellor of the Exchequer but may quite 
well be next year’s Prime Minister. There is now little 
doubt that if Mr. Baldwin resigns after the Coronation 
it will be Mr. Neville Chamberlain whom he will recom- 
mend the King to summon to Downing Street in bis 
place. Sir Samuel Hoare’s chance disappeared in the 
Hoare-Laval fiasco and Mr. Runciman’s hopes, always 
slender, vanished altogether when his father accepted 
a peerage at the age of eighty-six. Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain has now no rivals in the field. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s gibe has at any rate this basis in 
fact, that Mr. Neville Chamberlain came, like his father, 
into political life from the Council House in Birmingham. 
Joseph Chamberlain made two great contributions in his 
political life—to his native city and to the Empire. 
It was therefore not unnatural that he should set his 
two sons on those paths. Austen, the elder, came into 
Parliament to work for the Empire’s unity at the age of 
twenty-seven, and Neville the younger remained in 
Birmingham. Neville Chamberlain had, it is true, a 
brief apprenticeship to business life in the West Indies, 
but he was soon back in the Midland city managing the 
great screw business on which the Chamberlain fortune 
was built and throwing himself with all his father’s 
energy into municipal affairs. He became in turn chair- 
man of the Town Planning Committee, Alderman, and in 
1915 Lord Mayor. In all of these positions he proved 
himself a competent administrator, but in none of them 
did he display such talents as would make men say that 
what Birmingham had gained, the British nation and 
the Empire had lost. At the age of forty-five he was 
chief citizen of Birmingham but nothing more. 

His chance came in 1916 when he was made Director- 
General of National Service. But he was not a success 
there. His powers, like those of Lord Eustace Perey 
lately, were ill-defined, and like Lord Eustace he developed 
no talent for making his job important. A year later 
he resigned. He was not included in the Coalition 
Government of 1918, and for four years he remained 
a diffident and quite undistinguished figure on the 
back benches. In 1922 came his second chance. The 
Coalition Government was struck down by Mr. Baldwin, 
and with it went the elder Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd 
George, Lord Birkenhead, Sir Robert Horne, in fact all 
who had dominated politics in the critical post-War 
years. Mr. Bonar Law formed a Government which 
was described irreverently by Lord Birkenhead as that 
of “the second class brains.” It was considered at 
the time peculiarly appropriate that in that Government, 
in which Austen Chamberlain had no place, should be 
included as Postmaster-General his still obscure younger 
brother. 

But it was the turning point in Neville Chamberlain’s 
political life. His political career was now really launched. 
The following year Mr. Bonar Law died, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Baldwin. Immediately there sprang up a 
close political friendship between these two business 
men from the Midlands. It soon had far-reaching 
repercussions. In the autumn of 19238 Mr. Baldwin 
went to Plymouth to address the annual Conference 
of the Conservative Party, and announced to a bewildered 
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but delighted assembly that he could not 
Minister, face another winter of unemployme 
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a mandate from the electorate to protect the ho paw OL 
market. Many reasons have been adduced for 7 addresse¢ 
startling decision. It has been suggested that ‘h of Welli 
Baldwin made his announcement without consultatig youl oon 
with his Cabinet colleagues, that he was indulgin BE occasion 
his familiar habit of thinking aloud, that he had i gnd rath 
that his statement would precipitate an clection, j hie and : 
It was in fact no accidental or happy-go-lucky decision boa 
It had been deliberately planned, and its rea] author aos 
was not Baldwin but Neville Chamberlain. The Moment 4 = 
that the Conservative Government had been fore yoagh 
SHB ight 






Chamberlain had made it his one consuming object ty 
unite the Party forces still shattered by the wreck of th, 
Coalition. He realised that no strong Government could 
be formed which did not include the two gra 
Conservative figures of the Coalition, then in isolation, 
He conceived that one bold act would bring them together 
—an appeal to the country on tariffs. Secret gathering, 
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took place at Chequers. Baldwin was won over to thy HE 
Chamberlain view and an election was decreed. P 
It proved disastrous, for the Conservative Party yas practic 
fairly and squarely beaten. But the following year Mr, delimit 
Baldwin was back in office again and Neville Chambe. § jave | 
lain’s dream was achieved, for the new Governme § trust 
included Mr. Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer, JB shown 
Lord Birkenhead as Secretary of State for India, and sip BH inaugu 
Austen Chamberlain went to the Foreign Office. Ney: that tl 
Chamberlain himself became Minister of Health, and India’ 
began to show for the first time his supreme competence Poli 
as an administrator. With consummate skill he piloted far-rea 
the far-reaching but highly complicated «n1_ conty. J discon 
versial De-rating Bill on to the statute-book. For bette: I its lee 
or for worse it has changed the whole face of Local JJ are d 
Government. He began to develop, too, a trenchant The « 
style. Old Parliamentary hands noted with delight that been | 
“Neville had something of *‘ Joe’ about him” in the & of pa 
way that, on occasion, he could castigate the Socialist J result 
Opposition. He was, in fact, one of the outstanding J the ¢ 
successes of that rather unimpressive and dreary JB sects 
administration. ~& their 
In the National Government he has gone from strength JB {0r tl 
to strength. His administration of the Treasury has hee An 
accompanied by the slow but steady progress of the BB decli 
national credit from the edge of the abyss. His budgets J Nota 
have reflected his essential character. There has been J made 
nothing showy or startling about them. They hav — com 
been one and all cautious, capable and reassuring. Neville stan 
Chamberlain has his severe limitations. His name is parti 
associated with no great stroke of statesmanship nor one on i 
single original idea. Undoubtedly he got the worst oi Fort 
the bargain at Ottawa, and one of the urgent tasks of the Be mea 
Imperial Conference which will meet in 1937 will be to FB Ws 
revise much of the work to which he set his seal fou on { 
years ago. At the World Economic Conference he pr- — the 
pounded no plan of action. The world waited in vain FB 1 
for a gesture of leadership. On currency issues he Mus 
sheltered behind Roosevelt and the American crisis, ant to 1 
though he announced that “the root of our present obj 
economic ills lies in the decline of our export trade ” he Eve 
propounded no policy to improve the situation. of | 
He is not in any sense a platform man. In public I 
he seems cold and unsympathetic, more like the chait- of 
man of a municipal committee anxious to keep down the Re 
rates than a leader of the nation. Even in the House of oe 
Commons he appears aloof and slightly magisterial. — 








Apart from Mr. Baldwin he has few friends even among 
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Jleagues, and the back-benchers hardly know him 
for he is not easily approachable in the Lobby 
1, if ever, visits the smoking-room. He jokes 
Itv. I recall a dreadful occasion when in his 
ement in 1932 he referred to the longevity of 
swith great fortunes that would one day fall into the 
s f the Treasury by means of Death Duties, and 
addressed them in the rather brutal words of the Duke 
af Wellington to his troops: “ Come on, you rascals, 
rou cannot live for ever.” His humour on the rare 
icasion that he employs it is self-conscious and studied 
and rather tasteless, like that of a man striving to be the 
jie and soul of a funeral party. 
Yet with all these drawbacks he is the one man on the 
ment Front Bench today who could take charge in 


his ¢0 
at all, 
and seldon 
with difficu 
Budget stat 


maw 0 


(overt : 
,aisiss He has a real relish for the cut-and-thrust of 
debate. 1 have watched him through a stormy all- 


night sitting calm, unruflled, a slightly contemptuous 
gnile on his face, while the steady stream of insult and 


invective flowed upon him from the Socialist benches, 
and then rising to speak equipped with the succinct and 
smashing answer. He is quite fearless. No Parliamentary 
attack can daunt him, and I am certain that the inter- 
national situation, however much it may worsen, will 
never unnerve him. He will never bend to pressure or 
play for cheap applause. If the country has to be told 
further unpalatable truths and required to shoulder in 
the future fresh burdens to pay for increased armaments 
he will not shirk his task. He has that vital quality in 
modern statesmen—the courage to tell democracy the 
truth. Neville Chamberlain is no Gladstone or Disraeli, 
nor even an Asquith, but he is far more than “a good 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham in a lean year.” He is, in 
fact, the model of the middle-class business man— 
capable, diligent, upright, and with a high sense of public 
duty. It may well be that he is just the type of man that 
the country needs in these sombre days when the clouds 
darken and the storms approach. Pp. Q. R. 


THE NEXT CHAPTER IN INDIA 


By SARDAR K. M. PANIKKAR (Foreign Minister of Patiala) 


HE preliminaries for putting into effect the first 
part of the Government of India Act have all been 
practically completed. The constituencies have been 
delimited; the two new provinces of Sind and Orissa 
have been created; and the expert financial enquiry 
entrusted to Sir Otto Niemeyer has, it is understood, 
shown that there are no financial difficulties to the 
inauguration of the Reforms. There is now no doubt 
that the spring of 1987 will see the great provinces of 
India working on a new autonomous basis. 

Political India has not been slow in recognising the 
farreaching character of these reforms. Sullen and 
discontented as the Congress is, there is no doubt that 
jts leaders, with the exception of Jawahar Lal Nehru, 
are. determined to work the Reforms in the Provinces. 
The outstanding political fact in India last. year has 
been the slow crystallisation of Congress views in favour 
of parliamentary responsibility in the provinces. As a 
result, there has been a definite rapprochement between 
the congress and the moderate leaders, and the way 
seems clear for the extreme nationalists to moderate 
their intransigeance and to accept the responsibility 
for the government of the Provinces. 

Another fact of great interest is the slow but steady 
decline of communal fecling in the political sphere. 
Notably in the Punjab and in Sind efforts are being 
made by the leaders to work the reforms on a non- 
communal basis. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, who is the out- 
standing leader of the Muslims in the Punjab, has been 
particularly anxious to organise a non-communal party 
on a platform of economic and social reconstruction 
for the province and his activities have had a considerable 
measure of success. His Highness the Aga Khan, who 
was in India for the cold weather, was equally insistent 
on this point, and the organisation that he controls— 
the All-India Moslem Conference—has also declared in 
favour of working the reforms on national lines. The 
Muslin League which met two weeks ago also resolved 
to invite the Hindu leaders to a conference with the 
object of evolving a common political programme. 
Everything, therefore, seems set fair for the success 
of the Provincial Autonomy part of the new Act. 

But what about the Federation? Here, also, much 
of the preliminary work has been completed. The 
Reserve Bank has not only been established but is 
working smoothly and satisfactorily. The expert enquiry 
ito the organisation of the Federal services by Sir 
Henry Wheeler and his colleagues has also been com- 





pleted. The central finances have also shown consider- 
able improvement, Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member, 
being able to present to the legislature a surplus budget 
this vear. It is also understood that legislation for 
the creation of the Railway Authority will be undertaken 
without delay. Apart, therefore, from the establishment 
of the provinces on an autonomous basis, there is nothing 
in the present situation in British India which argues 
for an unnecessary delay in giving effect to the Federal 
part of the constitution. 

The only outstanding question is that relating to the 
Accession of the Princes. Here also machinery has 
been set in motion, which would within a reasonable 
time, clarify the entire situation. There is no doubt 
of the fact that the Princes are much more satisfied 
with the Act, as it was finally passed, than they were 
with the Bill. But however satisfactory the Act may be, 
the Federation cannot come into existence till the 
Instruments of Accession have been negotiated with 
the Princes. This important work involves two stages ; 
first, the negotiations for a general form within the 
framework of the Act, which will be applicable to all 
the States, and secondly, the negotiations with each 
individual State in regard to its particular interests. 
The first has to be done in England in consultation 
with the representatives of the Princes, and the 
second in India, through the ordinary channel of the 
political department. Of these the first is compara- 
tively easy. It involves only the drafting of a few 
general clauses whose form and content are more or 
less settled by the provisions of the Act. But even 
in regard to them there are a few questions of import- 
ance, like the preamble and the general saving clauses 
to which the representatives of the Princes have to 
devote a great deal of attention. The negotiations with 
individual States with regard to their particular interests 
is a much more complicated problem. The States 
naturally attach very great value to the special rights 
they possess and individually they will be anxious to 
retain as much as possible and minimise the Federal 
content of the subjects. The negotiations in this behalf 
are likely to be prolonged and complicated, but as they 
will be undertaken simultaneously with all the States 
by the local political officers and the State adminis- 
trations, the difficulties are not likely to be such as 
to delay the Federation unduly. 

On a calculation based on these factors, it should 
be possible to predict that the work of preparation 
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would be complete by the autumn of 1937, or at the latest 
by January, 1938. And it is necessary that all arrange- 
ments should be completed by that time. It is essential 
for the success of the new scheme of Government that 
it should start not only with goodwill but in cirecum- 
stances which will themselves convince the Indian public 
of the great change in their status. Such an occasion 
‘an only be provided by a great Durbar at which His 
Imperial Majesty will in person solemnly inaugurate 
the new Government of his Indian Empire. What 
better occasion can there be for this historic change 
than the Coronation Durbar of His Imperial Majesty 
in India? The change contemplated is one that affects 
not only British India, but the Ruling Princes whose 
attachment to the throne and person of His Majesty 
is cherished by them, and is a matter of pride to the 
Crown. No mere proclamation, nor a formal visit 
of a member of the Royal Family, however much it 
may be appreciated, would meet the importance of 


DEATH FROM THE ETHIOPIAN SKY 


By CAPTAIN MARIUS BROPHIL 
[The testimony of Captain Brophil, formerly of the Leinster Regiment and later of the Indian Army, and now organiser 
of transport for the Ethiopian Red Cross, was quoted in the British Government's memorandum to the League of Nation 
on the use of mustard-gas by the Italians.| 


HE murder of women and children in Ethiopia by 
the deliberate use of a horrible gas against which 
they were manifestly unprotected is no recent develop- 
ment. Gas has been an accepted feature of Italian 
aggression since the outbreak of hostilities. As far 
back as the last week in December, 1935, my ambulance, 
which was Number 3 of the Ethiopian Red Cross, received 
the first victims of mustard-gas bombs. How, it may 
be asked, was I sure that mustard-gas had been used ? 
Because I had seen and familiarised myself with its 
effects in the Great War. In addition, my companion, 
Lieutenant Hickey, who had seventeen years’ experience 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps, had suffered himself 
from this horrible gas, and was therefore able to diagnose 
it immediately. The fact that the gas being used in 
December and in the months that followed was mustard- 
gas was confirmed also by Dr. Schuppler of Vienna and 
Dr. Achmet, late of the Indian Medical Service. 

The effects of this hideous weapon are unmistakable 
even to a non-medical man. <A_ person afflicted by it 
suffers agonies like those of someone severely burned by 
actual fire, with, of course, corresponding mutilation and 
repercussions. In nearly all cases those brought to our 
ambulance for treatment were civilians, most of them 
women and children burned in the exposed parts of the 
hands and faces, blinded, choking, gasping for breath. 
Most of these cases did not reach our ambulance until 
days after they were first burned, as cases could only 
be brought for treatment at night or early in the morning. 
As we were on the march up to Makale when we came 
upon our first poison-gas cases, we were almost com- 
pletely powerless to deal with them, for we had no 
anti-gas medicaments with us. What the actual results 
of the crude treatment we were able to give were I do 
not know; we could not wateh them as we had to 
move our camp each night. 

-The discovery of poison-gas victims was a continual 
occurrence on our month’s journey to the North. Our 
patients may have lived or died. We had no choice 
but to leave them to the mercy of providence and 
proceed on our way. But it is easy to realise what 
agonies those children, women, and non-combatant men 
must have suffered, and are still suffering, for lack of 
proper treatment. The numbers we dealt with were 
considerable, but the numbers who got no treatment at 
all were inevitably vastly greater. 
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Bi 
the occasion and the expectation of the Prin 
peoples of India. ne ta 

There is general appreciation in India of the moment, 
character of the new Constitution. What is re ee 
is that the Constitution should be given a stant ae 
will proclaim to the world the changed status of 
and will create in the minds of the Indian people thes 
feeling of trust and goodwill necessary for its cual 
working. Nothing can do this better than the ‘i 
auguration of the constitution by His Majesty hima 
on the solemn and auspicious occasion of his Coronatig 
Durbar in India and it is to be hoped that Lord Linlithgoy 
who as Chairman of the Joint Parliamentary Committ 
was, with Sir Samuel Hoare, responsible for 
the final shape to the Act, will recognise the Opportunity 
afforded to him, and make every effort to expedite the 
preparations in order to give to the Constitution the 
prestige and authority which a royal inauguration alone 
can give to it. 
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With the use of gas may be coupled the bombing of 
the Red Cross. On our way from Quoram to the North 
I decided, as ‘planes were constantly appearing over. 
head, to show the Red Cross flag. Wherever I camped 
and displayed this flag, I took care that no troops wer 
within a quarter of a mile of our encampment. One 
morning near Ashangi I had pitched camp on a plain 
which we had entirely to ourselves. The nearest troops 
were three miles distant. We were attending to wounded 
and gassed patients brought to us for treatment from 
surrounding villages when three aeroplanes appeared 
overhead. They circled round our camp and _ then, 
without any warning, started dropping bombs in a 
circle round us. Luckily none fell within fifty yards of 
where we stood. The pilots could not possibly have 
failed to see our huge Red Cross flag glistening in the 
sun. At the time of the raid, Drs. Schuppler and Achmet 
were performing an operation on a woman wounded by 
a bomb, and a raid is not the best accompaniment to 
an enterprise demanding cool nerves and steady hands, 
Eventually we all had to leave the camp, bringing the 
woman with us on a stretcher, and seek refuge under 
some rocks and trees near by. After that it was 
impossible, till we got to Makale, to pitch our tent 
or treat patients in the open for fear of being bombed. 

On the morning of January 14th I was standing at 
the centre Red Cross of our ambulance. It was under 
a rock at the apex of the valley between the village of 
Antoia and Makale. Three Red Cross flags were dis- 
played very prominently at three points of a triangle. 
While standing in the middle of them I noticed an 
Italian *plane flying very low at a height of about two 
hundred feet. It then came swooping over. | On looking 
up I saw that the side door of the ‘plane was open and 
I could see the pilot. I put up my hand and waved to 
him. He waved back in return, and again circled round. 
Again I waved to him, pointing to the Red Cross flag 
at my feet and giving the ‘* wash-out ” sign. He acknow- 
ledged these signals of mine. I stood there whilst he 
circled over me four more times. Then he went away. 
Early. next morning we were greeted by the roar of 
several tri-motored ’planes, but had no misgivings, 4 
the pilots could not possibly mistake our camp for any 
thing but a Red Cross unit. We expected the "planes 
to pass over. 

To our horror something glistened for a second in the 
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Mees any fan's T2YSs there was a deafening roar, and the first tell. The senseless slaughter and impotent misery 
joan dropped on our ambulance. It dropped w here _ inflicted upon the heroic Abyssinian people have shown 
Mentoys MM tel women, whom we had pesnienaged take refuge in our me that, in questions of honour and culture, Ethiopia 
Tequine camp, were sleeping. Two * ere killed, “ “ae — has nothing to learn from the W estern world. ay henever 
rt which, fy tndly wounded in the —_— and stomachs. Yor three- the Emperor has given a promise, he has seen it fulfilled, 
Of Indig A quarters of an hour = ven es a setts i wheteres cost. He has conducted himself with a 
ple that After we had ape oO \ le precrngeterh = : M ra noi er seatrniel: which eV = a on 
NCCessfy gud a wire “<i the es iaeoes “9 ‘ c _ a ‘ 2 oe rings if he had any i atipesiogaae of such things, might envy. 
the jn, fg mission to Geneva prote — — ie oe vs When I left he gave me a message which I here reproduce : 
himselp the ambulance. cantina . te pagtlan : “i ry i wink rp aged ee i soe of var. and 
rOnation fin, and I had my message read) * about ha oto -_ ; i sonia ‘aegis een eran, being 
lithgoy [was Just about to send ’ ssi ~~ ~~. poesia defenceless nation, accused of being backward, is being treated 
Mele BC. Acids, hen more ‘planes had arrived fo. Tuly- "We focer’an imperialist enllloen, aol deus noesng 
Biving mission back to Addis, when cg planes at wi “a except to be left in ene and rear our children as citizens of 
rrtunity fy bomb Us. We were not only bombed but machine- — pehiopia. 
IN > 7-8 nll urs. Were st not for the Sted, wo au bing sacs by 5 relitn ten 2s oor 
ion the foresight _heairgemes Hickey and myself ~ having spoken pledge. We are being and pi bombed. The screams 
D alone fm made a barrier of our stores, I should not now be alive = of women and children arise from the smoking ruins of our towns 
io tell the story, for we afterwards found these stores agers —_ re. ages ae il Py a 
aie riddled with shrapnel. I counted thirty WS, tt for nothing to which we, are not ntiiat; ething 
jirect hits around the Red Cross and the ground around checked, and that the great Nations responsible for the League 
yas torn by machine-gun bullets. Covenant respect the obligations it involves.” 
My own experiences are in no way unique. Practically What answer a citizen of a League of Nations State 
; every Red Cross unit in Abyssinia has the same tale to can give to that I am still endeavouring to discover, 
Lanrser : 
Vations 
PORTRAIT OF A KING 
= of By H. E. DEGRAS 
aN0) 
wo NE makes grandiose resolutions in prison, but indulg- can be seen to advantage. Seeing him in the street you 
amped ence may be claimed if one forgets them inthe excite- would take him for a third-class agent of some sort—com- 
s were fe mentof release. Last week. feeding scruples tothe libertine — mission, commercial, theatrical, estate. He has the sharp 
One flame of freedom, I paused in my line of retreat to the glance, the wiry build, the pawky self-assurance of those 
plain J Cornish moors to take a girl to a cheap music-hall in people who contrive to wedge themselves into positions of 
oops Plymouth, I had, I thought, left the underworld two independence in the lower strata of our Plutonian 
inded hundred miles behind me ; but in the vestibule I bought economic system. If you like the astute, enterprising, 
from J «programme, and the first words that met my eye were: dapper type of man, you would respect Sam—auntil 
eared “gam Lincoln, King of Clubs, Prince of Cracksmen, and Knave you spoke to him. Then you would find his egregious 
then, fg ‘i Diamonds, will compeor.” self-importance too much for you. And if you had 
in a The name seat my thoughts rocketing back a dozen heard anything of his history you would wonder how 
ds of J years to the turbulence of post-War Soho, I-walked on earth such a flatulent ass came to attain a position 
have into the auditorium amidst an upsurging of the past, almost of kingship among the thieves of the metropolis. 
ithe Had the Jazz-band which occupied the stage as we It was due to the War. You will remember the 
hmet J catered supplied an appropriate obbligato of violence. hectic atmosphere of London in war-time, especially 
d by In those days, in that kingdom, I recalled, Jazz was the West End of London. People had memories to 
it to [more to me than an apocryphal music or a rammish drown, pains to drug, consciences to still, edacities to 
nds, fF rhvthm, It had been a self-absorbing art—more, it satiate; and all came to the West End to do it. They 
the fF had been a personal philosophy. There was a time when distorted life into crude, aberrant rhythms. They 
nder [the very sight of a saxophone, like a nympholept frozen flung themselves into orgies of sculduddery. Above all 
was J in frenzy, was subtly satisfying. And now, after five things else they drank—drank deliberately, steadily, 
tent JF years spent in the study of another medium of expression continually, “ Sailors don’t care,” they cried, “ give us 
d, and totally disregarding the old, I found myself once a drink... .” 
rat & more giving attention to its staccato sobs, It was a Sam Lincoln, reappearing in the West End in 1918, 
der F curiously moving experience. It was like meeting a looked about for a thing to do, and found it. He gave 
eof JF fubsy frowsy woman whom you once loved, and finding them drinks. Drinks—all kinds of drinks at all kinds 
dis) JF that she still arouses obscure emotions in you. I felt of hours, but chiefly illegal ones. With magnificent 
gle, J uncomfortable, divided between distaste and regret, and disdain for Dora, he hired a barn-like hall in Ham Yard, 
an doubt hovered on the edge of consciousness like a ghost erected a bar at one end and at the other a raised dais 
Wo on the parapets of Elsinore. for the band; and the whole he called the Sybarite’s 
ing The curtain dropped, and the array of slick young Club, and caused it to be bruited about that within 
ind JF men and their nympholeptic saxophones was gone; its walls the licensing laws were suspended. The place 
to § and Sam Lincoln stepped from the wings to announce was an immediate success. From six o’clock in the 
nd: J the next turns—and incidentally to put across some evening till four in the morning, for six days a week, 
lag [F passable buffoonery. It was the same Sam, still with the club was crowded with a surging, quasi-hysterical 
we & the trick of rocking on his toes as though to assure the mob of incarnate thirsts. Social distinctions were 
he fF world of his alertness, still with the jaunty waxed mous- annihilated by the universal response. Oxford accents 
ry. taches tilted to a challenge. I felt somehow relieved ; — strove with Hoxton accents to attract the barman’s 
of fF Thad half-feared to find the fallen crest of a king in attention, peers and pickpockets outbid each other for 
as fF exile, But from the way he was enjoying himself, the favours of the clinquant ladies whom Sam supplied 
y- fF end the audience were enjoying him, it was evident that in profusion, At the tables men sprawled and wept 
es Sam Lincoln had again found a fitting milieu. and retched. In the centre of the floor couples pressed 
He is one of those personalities for whom a certain body to body in an undulous ecstasy. Towards 
he background, atmosphere, audience is necessary before he midnight the air would become thick with smoke and 
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fumes so as to become almost unbreatheable. But no 
one seemed to mind. As Freddie told them, they came 
there to drink, not breathe... . 

Through all this revelment Sam moved with a 
strange appropriateness. His bumptiousness became mere 
buoyancy in that welter of lusts and exaggerations. 
Moving from table to table dropping a bawdy tale here 
and a scrap of scandal there and self-eulogy everywhere, 
he seemed to gather popularity as a stone gathers moss. 
Within a year he had attained to a sort of fame as 
the patron saint of post-War pernoctation. Police raids 
seemed only to add to his attractions. He paid his 
fines cheerfully, changed the name of his club, and went 
on his sweet way. He might have risen to the height of 
night-clubdom had it not been for the Raddies. But 
the wind that inflated his sails carried also, to mix the 
metaphor, the seeds of his destruction. 

Among the other pursuits that came into favour 
after the War there was gambling, and the consequence 
was that there were more bookmakers to each race- 
meeting than there were pitches to stand on. So keen 
was the competition for pitches that the bookmakers 
of one part of the country would get together and hire 


terrorists to secure pitches for them by violence. In 
this way there arose two rival organisations, the 
“ Raddies,” or Italians, and the Birmingham mob. 


Terrific pitched battles took place at Epsom and Brighton, 
at least one man was shot dead in a West-end street, 
and minor ebullitions of this war broke out in Sam 
Lincoln’s establishment. He did not mind that very 
much, for he liked a little excitement and the winning 
mob compensated him well; but the more respectable 
part of his clientele did. The peers gave up frequenting 
the Sybarite’s Club, and Oxford accents were heard in 
its purlicus no more. 

So Sam changed his policy and eatered for thieves, 
male and female. Outsiders, unless they were “ mugs ” 
brought specially to be rooked, were discouraged, and a 
rendezvous secure from prying eyes and ears was put 
at the disposal of the criminal community. Thieves 
there to arrange their coups, to finance their 
enterprises, to sell their hauls, to spend the proceeds. 
Very soon Sam had a finger in most of the predatory 
pies, and he became the outstanding personality of the 
underworld. I—who about that time was appointed 
cashier of the club—felt proud to know and work for him. 
With carefully parted iron-grey hair, waxed moustaches 
and cynical eyes, he strutted nattily against his back- 
ground of shrill women, spirituous laughter and dance 
rhythms, and he seemed a veritable personage. 


‘ 


cane 


This was the peak-period of Sam Lincoln’s life. Then 
he was a king, a true leader of men. But his reign 
was short. The Criminal Investigation Department 


got busy; there was a raid on the club, and Sam was 
sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment. He came 
out to a world that had forgotten him, and for a while 
he tried pathetically to reconstruct the atmosphere of 
his former grandeur. But the world was settling into 
new habits. He was reduced to an “ estate-agency ” 
—which meant drawing a commission for introducing 
pliant landladies to girls who wished to carry on the 
oldest without interference. For a_ while 
his fame flickered feebly in a series of autobiographical 
and 
Only once again did I see him 
attain to anything like greatness. At the age of sixty 
he married, and at sixty-one he had a child. I saw him 
dandling the baby on his knee, and oddly enough that 
seemed to grace his boasting and give validity to his 


profession 


articles in the yellowest of Sunday newspapers ; 
then was extinguished. 


pretensions. An incongruously fitting occupation for 
the ex-king of thieves, I found it-—as it was incongruously 
fitting that Napoleon should play see-saw at St. 
Helena. 





[SS 
MARGINAL COMMENTs 
By MONICA REDLICH 


E are used to carrying bullion,” said unperturhy 
officials of the P. and O. when the * Ranp : 
grounded with ten million pounds’ worth of Chin 
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art treasures aboard. In much the same Matter-of ANC 
tones might a king remark that his palace was ae . 
draughty, or a jockey that he was really almost tired HB jo the Po 
winning the Derby. There are very definite disadvant te yb e 
about being an expert, not the least of them being te and tH 
one loses so many opportunities for astonishmert ol poster 
agitation, and wonder. The cloud-capped towers are g vod ¢ 
question of stopped-up gutters to the caretaker who lay wheres 
after them, and the gentleman to whom a primrose preryth 
was a simple primrose probably got a good deal more _— 
fun out of it than the man to whom it was an intricate in oak 
piece of botany. It is far from true in practice that “ory 
the more one knows about a thing the more interestiny | @ ‘ 
it becomes: one has only to listen to the COnVersation ecw 
of people who have mastered their job to see that , trod 
gala celebration can be as boring a part of the triyigj Soul 
round as the morning train to the office. “ It’s so dy ° 
complained a young friend of mine, a cadet on a big -— 
Pacifie liner: “nothing but Shanghai, Honohih, ’ 
Vancouver, Shanghai, Honolulu, Vancouver...” 49" be ' 
policeman, having arrested one or two people, sorte une 
out a street accident, and given chase to a smash-an1-gral — 
shoplifter, will sit down that evening and complain 4s — 
if he were bemg personally insulted that nothing eve — 
happens on his beat. Truly, the experts have a hardg bat . 
time of it than anyone seems to imagine. No Fr 
It might reasonably be argued, of course, that experts fas, 
no less than the plodding layman reduce their work ty except 
routine out of self-defence—to give themselves time {oy — 
the paramount human activity which is known as thinking 
things out. Very reasonably. A famous politician, — 
photographed on his doorstep with an expression upm fE = 
his face appropriate to the grave state of international cd 
affairs, will ten to one be wondering whether he ought -” . 
to have put on a thicker overcoat. Anyone who has e , 
ever been offered a penny for his thoughts knows the a 3 
acute difficulty of scrambling together something which gam 
shall sound worth even that modest sum; and the ale 
blotting-pads after any conference sufficiently grand to se 
have blotting-pads at all would reveal such a collection oe 
of interlacing circles, of boxes drawn in_ perspective, § |. 
of heavily scribbled-out profiles, as could leave one in len 
no doubt of the problems which afflict even the wiset Raa 
of us on even the most momentous occasions. sslf 
Since the expert loses so much of the fun, howeve, B ” 
it is an obvious and consoling reflection that one ought to “ke 
remain as stupid as possible. Not only does one get th § i 
maximum excitement from all catastrophes, rumour, tr 
disclosures, alarums, and excursions: not only has one ate 
the overwhelming conversational asset of requiring to - 
be informed or even instructed: but one has the Capi 
perennial and exhilarating pleasure of hearing the pis 
expert treat the prodigious, the fantastic, the almost dai 
impossible like an order for groceries. ‘* He stuck down a 
an estimate on the back of a menu,” said some mano - 
a huge engineering scheme, “but of course he was drunk < 
at the time, so now we're half a million out.” No one ‘i 
but an expert could carry off a remark like that; even shat 
if anyone else had the knowledge, he would still be for 
impressed by it, and sound either worried or surprised. Th 
Nor could anyone but a famous physician observe, all 
one did to me the other day when about to carve the a 
mutton, “ It’s a long time since I dissected a leg.” Pope wet 
was all wrong about a little learning. A smattering d dat 
knowledge, combined with the capacity to sit back and bal 
listen, provides many simple pleasures which can nevé 





be shared by the wise, the efficient, or the well-informed. 
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Mpertunbey 
Ranpuy ’ 


of Chines {NCE goes to the polls on Sunday to elect a 


ter-ofsfag Chamber of Deputies. The campaign has been quiet 
was Tathe he point of dullness, and apart from a greater number 
st tired of least speeches has followed established lines. 
dVantag fe times have been reflected in a general paucity 
ving that a tes yet the relative prodigality of the Communists 
val 2 yould seem to — that “n must be money some- 
who lay where. Nothing has occurred to cause excitement. 


Brerything has been humdrum. 


oe Although the candidates average six for each of the 
inttiegs go odd seats, they have been in the main listless ; 
Pen ‘ there is nothing to prove that the electors are not in the 
eae, same mood. The number of absentees has tended to 
etait jnerease 0 recent elections to such an extent that the 
e that « introduction of compulsory voting has been broached, 
e trivia should the sun shine brightly on Saturday, it may tempt 
0 dull I maby afield whom the cold kept at home for the Easter 
is li week-end. In these conditions the prospects are that the 
fonohih, Chamber will resemble the old, and there seems 
a { to be foundation for the report that M. Albert Sarraut 
: sorted confidently expects to continue as Premier. 
nega Some have ascribed this calm to the fact that the 
plain 4s election is overshadowed by the gravity of the inter- 
ng ever national situation. Doubtless this factor has its weight, 
harder but it can only explain the calm, not the indifference, 
Yo French election ever has been fought on foreign 
expeats affairs, and this one does not seem likely to prove an 
vork ty exception. All candidates allude to the international 
ime for situation; they could not well do otherwise. But the 
hinking references are merely casual, All candidates agree in 
itician, aserting that they stand for peace ; they differ only 
n upon ee the manner of its preservation. Generally the Left 
ation fg 8 “against war, : a formula which it considers self- 
ought sificient and self-explanatory. Generally the Right 
ho his 8 “for peace,” a formula which it feels constrained 
rs the 2 qualifly—peace “ without abdication,” peace’ “ with 
whic @ Uguity,” peace to maintain which one must be prepared 
d th fr war. To gauge the influence of the international 
nd tp | tation on the election it is sullicient to consider the 
ection  ppeal launched by the Alliance Démocratique. — It fills 
ctive IE 22 lines of the Temps; exactly 12 lines are devoted 
ne in 2 foreign policy. Yet the President of the Alliance 
wiset I Demoeratique is M. Pierre Etienne Flandin, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. It is evident that foreign policy, in 
rever itself, claims the attention of few electors; it will not 
ht to be an issue on Sunday. 
t the Truth to tell. there is before the French elector no issue 
oun, (fat-cut and outstanding. Under the present system of 
one  QVermment there seldom is. In the first volume, just 
g to published, of what bids fair to be a monumental work, 


th | André Tardieu describes the French elector as ‘‘ The 
the | ‘tive Sovereign” (this is the title of the volume), 
# whorant of the working of his Constitutional Laws 


nost 

own that he imagines he enjoys prerogatives where there are 
rot | Wy obligations. Obviously, controversial points abound 
unk @ 2M Tardieu’s argumentation, just as they abound in 
“ the humerous suggestions for constitutional reform 
ve. @ 2@Yaneed in recent years. The fact remains, nevertheless, 
be ‘Mat there is a wide measure of agreement on the need 
ed OF such reform; it figures in many electoral appeals. 
as There is no clear-cut issue for several major reasons, 
the ul interlocking. Parliament is never dissolved ; political 
ype parties are too numerous; elections continue to be 
of @ “Obdueted by serutin d’arrondissement (individual candi- 


nd datures in restricted constituencies) ; there is a second 
et ballot a week later in cases where no candidate has 
d & tained an absolute majority, i.e., at least half plus one 


t the votes cast. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 


By G. H. ARCHAMBAULT 


Paris. 

The Chamber is elected for four years. In theory 
it may be dissolved by the President of the Republic, 
with the assent of the Senate, if it cannot work in harmony 
with Cabinets. In practice Marshal MacMahon’s isolated 
exercise of the prerogative of dissolution 60 years ago 
evoked such an outcry against “ personal rule” that 
it has been permitted tacitly to lapse. A Chamber 
may play ninepins with Cabinet after Cabinet; the 
electorate has no voice in the matter until four years 
have passed. There is no appeal to the country, in the 
English sense. General elections merely come round 
at the appointed time—like quarter-day. There are 
so many parties that, nowadays at any rate, none ever 
has a majority over all the others, none can govern 
alone. All Cabinets are “of concentration.” Merely 
to form such a coalition, a Premier must apportion 
portfolios with a very fine sense of proportion—so many 
votes, so many Ministries. One inevitable consequence 
is the advent of Ministers with scant qualifications ; 
another is the multiplication of parties. To hold such 
a coalition together, the line of least resistance is 
inaction. 

To take a concrete case, the late Chamber set to work 
in 1932 with Left coalition Cabinets. After the bloody 
events of February, 1934, they gave way to National 
coalitions. Two of these Governments—Doumergue and 
Laval— were unable to act except by decree. Towards the 
end of the Legislature there was a reversion to the 
initial situation—a Sarraut Cabinet of the Left, with 
the Chamber striving to undo all that the decrees had 
done. Some Ministers have belonged to both coalitions. 

What means has the elector at the polls to pass judge- 
? All political considerations 
apart, there are some patent facts. The cost of living 
taxation. Salaries and 
are lower. Trade is bad. The Budget deticit is large. 
The currency is threatened. Whom can he hold respon- 
sible for all this? Power in the aggregate has been 
exercised these four years by all parties, with the excep- 
tion of the Extreme Right and the Extreme Lett. The 
man of extreme views, therefore, can have no hesitation 
in casting his vote for. But extremists are the minority. 
Among the others there are those who wish to show 
their dissatisfaction with things as they are by voting 


ment on these four years 


remains high, so does wages 


against. Men of moderate views will run amuck and 
support the extreme groups, if only temporarily. The 


outcome of the election depends on their number. It 
is believed by competent observers, for example, that 
the Communists will gain a number of seats at the 
expense of the Socialists. But the Socialists in their 
turn will gain seats from the Radicals. There may 
be a similar at the other end of the scale ; 
certainly some who have suffered from the loss of trade 
with Italy will support those Right groups which oppose 
sanctions. 

Generally speaking, these changes are likely to occur 
in the great industrial centres, also in those parts where 
the peasant most feels the pinch of agricultural depression, 
In the smaller urban districts and the remainder of the 
rural constituencies, will be for “the man 
we know,” the candidate who, regardless of party label, 
will consistently defend local interests against all comers. 
The new Chamber thus promises to be a little redder at 
one end, a little whiter at the other. The Popular Front 
(Lett) is likely to outnumber the National Front (Right). 
But it is very doubtful whether any single party will be 
strong enough to form a Cabinet alone, and France seems 
likely to continue to be governed by coalitions. 


pre CeSS 


the choice 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Private Hicks.” By Albert Moltz.— Waiting for Lefty.” 
By Clifford Odets. At the Unity Theatre Club 


SyBARITES will not, if they are wise, attend the Unity Theatre 
Club. Its productions take place in a gloomy alley off King’s 
Cross; the seats are of plain, unpadded wood, the leg-room 
between them is adequate only for a dwarf, no discernible 
provision has been made for heating. But the programme is 
much more cheering than the theatre. The object of this 
group is the praiseworthy one of producing plays which, 
unlike all but a fragmentary minority of those in which the 
ordinary commercial theatre trafficks, are relevant to the social 
problems of the day. At the moment they are staging two 
plays which deal with strikes, each of them excellently acted 
and produced. Private Hicks depicts a scene in a town in 
the Middle West when troops are brought out to break a strike. 
When the order to fire is given, one of them, Private Hicks, 
throws down his rifle and calls on his companions to do like- 
wise. He is put under arrest to await court-martial. But his 
commanding officer realises that if the incident gains publicity 
his own powers of discipline will be questioned : he therefore 
offers to overlook the matter if Hicks will declare before his 
assembled platoon that he acted through nervousness and not 
out of conviction, and that in future he will not disobey an 
order to fire. The proposal is speciously made and Hicks is 
on the point of accepting. But at the last moment his princi- 
ples reassert themselves, and the play, which up to this point 
has made all its points firmly and without hysteria, ends on an 
embarrassing note of evangelism. 

Waiting for Lefty opens with a scene of a strike-meeting of a 
taxi-drivers’ union; five scenes follow, showing the decisive 
moment in the lives of five committee men which has in the 
long run brought them to the platform. There is nothing par- 
ticularly original in the structure of the play, but it has a 
spontaneity, a vividness, and an ability to convey the realities 
of persistent economic pressure by suddenly and effectively 
changing from a tragic to a comic mood which reminds one of 
O’Casey at his best. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


“The Frog.” 
Edgar Wallace. 


Adapted by Tan Hay from the Novel by 
At the Princes Theatre 

Tus, I confess, is my favourite kind of play. There is 
nothing half-hearted about it. Mr. Wallace turns the country 
upside down as gleefully as Mr. Wells used to in his scientific 
romances. The Frog is a master criminal whose numerous 
myrmidons have paralysed our national life. The Government 
is, as ever, powerless. The innermost sanctum of Scotland 
Yard is little better than a death-trap, being heavily sniped 
in Scene 4 and blown to pieces before our eyes in Scene 8 
Small wonder that the Home Secretary has phlebitis. 

By the end of the thirteenth scene the issues are relatively 
clear. The Frog, whose identity is still unknown, loves the 
heroine, whose wastrel brother he has accordingly caused to 
be convicted of murder (under an assumed name) at Gloucester. 
Thanks, however, to an apparatus for recording the songs of 
birds which the heroine’s father happened to leave at the 
spot where the murder was committed, the boy’s innocence 
is established and a reprieve is granted. This does not baffle 
the Frog, who cuts the telegraph wires, blows up all the 
bridges, and jams the wireless. Gloucester is isolated, for 
nobody dares to fly there. So the heroine’s brother is only 
saved from the scaffold by the executioner, who curiously 
enough turns out to be his father, that evasive ornithologist, 
and who, by severing the dreadful rope, obtains, under 
the official regulations, a 24-hours’ reprieve for his son. 
The Frog, meanwhile, is attempting to rape the heroine 
in a contractor's hut in Essex, but what with her virtue and 
his gas-mask nothing much comes of this, and soon the rattle 
of musketry heralds a happy ending. 

It is, as you can see, terrific stuff (and I have left out the 
night club, the eccentric millionaire, and the Old Power 
Station near Aylesbury). Mr. Gordon Harker is superb as 
Detective-Sergeant Elk; Mr. Jack Hawkins more than 
justifies the Old School Tie in Scotland Yard ; and almost all 
through the cast the acting is as good as the shooting; though, 
of course, less important, PETER FLEMING. 
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The Cinema 


“Follow the Flect.” At the Plaza “The P 
At the London Pavilion and elsewhere cace Film» 


Ir needs an effort of the mind to remember that 
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Astaire was not invented by a film director and drawn by oii itll | 
film draughtsman. He is the re § op tt ee: 

g } e nearest. we are ever likely iting a 
get to a human Mickey, near enough for many Crities Pay di ist half-c 
noted the resemblance. If one needs to assign ~ hy . ythas, I 
qualities to this light, quick, humorous cartoon, they “a jy the pa 
same as the early Mickey’s: a touch of pathos, the SeNse of perhaps 
courageous and impromptu intelligence, a capacity for Getting I the conta 
into awkward situations. Something has to be done, ang fi we adn 
Mickey without a moment’s hesitation will fling his own tail iihdings 
across an abyss and tread the furry unattached tightrope with I wits, and 
superb insouciance. Something has to be done, and Mp. BB interior a 
Astaire bursts into a dance which in its speed and unset. tp provid 
consciousness seems equally to break the laws of Nature, fy sculptors | 
They are both defending Minnie, though Miss Ginger Rogen is virtual 
will never quite attain Minnie’s significance (she is too brazen it up vill 
and self-sufficing for the part), and there is no villain type, Bat of ki 
no huge black Pasha cat continually to threaten her with atmosphe 
ravishment : the plots of Mr. Astaire’s films are more every. J ud if you 
day ; one might almost say more decent, more “ family,” HB jard, cle 

That is a pity, for he doesn’t belong to this unfantasip fH tle conti 
world : he ought not to double his story with the sentimenty J yittets | 
romance of a Paris dressmaker, formerly of the tedioy [i s!d 20 
Russian nobility, and an American hick (Roberta), or of thy Hf tsti™ 
nice homing girl and the untrustworthy sailor in the present sastcall 
film. He has ‘never again been quite so good as in (yy their pict 
Divorce, not merely because he had Mr. Cole Porter's musi, fit eY° 
to dance to and the enchanting “ Night and Day ” to sing #™™ * 
but because then the tale—of the professional co-respondent— tie sttee 
had the right fantastic note. Our divorce laws do belong ty What 
Mickey’s gravitationless world (no wonder that our nation I fsusde 
humorist should feel that they are inconsistent with this  *¢ o 
the sensible, the middle-class, the Punch—globe). cut thei 

But his new film, I think, is the best since Gay Divore, adaptabl 
Not that there is any merit to the story of this hoofer enlisted adopt th 
in the United States Navy who meets his former dancity producit 
partner when on shore leave. Nor does Mr. Randolph Scott exhibit 
as a Juanesque sailor provide less heavy entertainment thin J! Lowe 
he did in Roberta, though his new partner, Miss Harriet The I 
Hilliard, with her Sylvia Sidney eyes and her husky voice, is I tt: bu 
infinitely to be preferred to Miss Irene Dunne. I think on | 
reason why one so enjoys this film is that the human Mickey have si 
is more suitably clothed in the simple impersonal sailor blu [i "eh i 
and white than in * top hat, white tie and tails.” Ther is 
something curiously ill at ease about the cinema’s—and th: ensembl 
music-hall’s—attitude to evening dress, something horrifyingly JB °°" 
doggish. (One remembers Mr. Jack Hulbert and Miss Cicely product 
Courtneidge twirling canes and raking unnaturally glosy BY!" 
hats.) Nothing is less graceful for a Mickey to dance in: th 
tails twist round the performer in Laocoon coils. Mr, Astain JB "5st 
dressed in a seaman’s inhuman uniform does drop one mor and eq 
terrestrial envelope, comes nearer to soaring in those regions cal per 
where once Mickey soared. Alas! where he soars no longe. Howey 
Mickey in his technicolour days has becn refined out of al & “ int 
knowledge; no longer does Minnie struggle on the edge of JB *4se€ 
the great cat’s couch, and the very capable Fleischer cartoo, exhibit 
The Little Stranger, in the same programme as Follow th Feed 





Fleet, should be a warning to Mr. Disney that if he relies oily 
on agreeable colour, on pictorial prettiness, there will soak 
others to equal him. . 

The British Board of Film Censors have once more suppliel 
the best joke of the week by carefully preserving the devil 
from disrespect. This funny but really rather deplorable 
Board have substituted a sharp metallic click for Satats 
name when Miss Hilliard sings the refrain of a charmilg 
sentimental song, ** Get thee behind me ——.” Nor st 
really to the credit of the Board that they have rendered 
service to the cause of collective security by the publicity 
their absurd Fabian tactics have given to the ‘ Peace” 
an admirable little three-minute picture, which for its poitl 
and economy, its clever simultaneous use of image, captid® 
and voice, deserves to be reckoned the best film of tht 
weck. Grauam GREENE. 
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Art 


Abstract and Concrete 
discovery of the principle of synthesis—the coherent 
Ce Fil» cenle—which is perhaps the predominant characteristic, 
F hall-mark of modern art, has had a curious and quite 
’ een indirect effect on contemporary artists. Salutary 
AWM by g nisl and congenial to the considerable renaissance in 
: likely ating and sculpture which has taken place during the 
€3 to harp half-century, this insistence on the unity of a work of 
1 hung ythas, Isuggest, come very near being something of a disaster 

CY are thy MM pr the painters and sculptors themselves. 
Sense of, fm Perhaps one can say that the trouble really began when 
or Betting te contagion spread to the architects. Imbued with the 
lone, and ane admirable spirit of synthesis, they began to create 
iyiddings which tended to be in themselves self-supporting 





que ¥ 





Mr, Fred 


| OWN ta} 
‘erie wits, and which left little or no room for those ornamental 
and Mp, I terior additions which the ‘ fine” artists were accustomed 
1d unself. MM tp provide. Then they turned round on the painters and 
f nature, f xulptors and said in effect: ‘* The building as I have left it 
t Roger, fl i virtually complete. Don't, for heaven's sake, go and clutter 
0 brazen fit up with all sorts of bric-a-brac which is going to be quite 
ain type, ait of keeping with its spirit. Take away your woolly, 
her With atmospheric, ‘painterly ’ effusions, your realistic statuary, 
re every. I und if you must give me something let it be something austere, 
ily.” ” urd, clean, ‘ functional,’ like my own work. In that way 
fantastic i the continuity of the plastic idea will be preserved.” The 


timenta 9 painters and sculptors, long trained in the synthetic vision, 
tedioys fy could not but acknowledge the truth of the architects’ con- 
tention. The same activity which they had been enthu- 


r 

Pc wstically advocating and practising within the frames of 
in Gay their pictures or the limits of their sculptures had now spread 
§ music fir beyond these narrow boundaries, monopolising whole 
to sing mms, whole houses, and was threatening to push them into 


ndent. i the street. 
ong ty What was the remedy for this state of affairs? Either to 


rations) persuade the owners of modern houses to instal private gal- 
- this ff kties or portfolios in them, on the Chinese model ; or else to 
cut their coats according to the architects’ cloth. The more 


Divore,  wlaptable, or perhaps decoratively inclined, proceeded to 
onliste, (| dopt the latter plan ; and the sort of work they have been 
lancing producing recently can be studied in two stimulating current 


h Scott IE hibitions, at the Lefevre Galleries and at Duncan Miller's 
it thay | in Lower Grosvenor Place. 


Harriet The Lefevre show is the bigger and perhaps the more impor- 
pice, i) J tant, but at the other, where the work is placed in a contem- 
nk one ME porary setting, one can see more clearly how well the artists 


Mickey J have succecded in their largely decorative aim. Objects 
7 bly (| Vhich in an ordinary gallery might look merely precious or 
here iy ME otic here take their place perfectly in the decorative 
id the “semble. Indeed a purely personal feeling is that they 
yingly J “casionally do so a bit too perfectly. Some of the artists’ 
Cicely #B Ptoductions, though undeniably chic and ornamental, appear 
alos wanting in intrinsic validity, compared to the best non- 
» the HE leptesentational work. Thesort of semi-abstracts that Picasso, 
stain JB fr instance, was painting just after the War were equally chic 
and equally ornamental, but they had besides a timeless classi- 


mote 
gions I “ perfection as pictures which sometimes seems lacking here. 
nget, jf However, that is as it may be ; and I most strongly urge any- 


of all JF (Ne interested in contemporary painting and sculpture to go 
ge of and see these two shows which are perhaps the most live mixed 
toon,  “hibitions which have taken place in London for years. 
» the The recent collection of paintings by Mr. Jack Yeats at the 
only | Rembrandt Gallery (some of them can still be seen there) 
abe | %m™ms about as great a contrast to these austere abstractions 
‘sone can wellimagine. Here we are in an atmosphere which, 
lied by comparison, is almost old-world ; an atmosphere of impres- 
levi] "SM, pictorial anecdotes and heavy impasto. Indeed, on 
abk Ne Cccasion at least we are taken right back to a thorough- 
fe Ng last century romanticism, complete with allegorical 


an's 
ving tudes and a misty Celtic-twilight background out of which we 
sit | Ct make anything we like. But these “ literary ” character- 


da ties, Which may prejudice one against the paintings at first, 
city & “Te Seen later to be only superficial. Beneath them there lies 
iim, 4 very real and individual colour-sense; and the best of Mr. 


int | 2€tS's pictures, though they would look quite out of place 
in B “CCOrating a Corbusier dining-room, in a private gallery or 


0 » . . 
the ther less exacting surroundings, would appear as the charm- 
*g. colourful impressionist sketches that they are. 
H.R. Wacxrite, 


Pelerin 
rinage 

[D’un correspondant parisien] 
EN ces heures oi les conjonctures internationales raménent 
les pensées de la France vers Péventualité d'une aggravation 
de la menace rhénane, les souvenirs se reportent d’eux- 
mémes en foule sur le conflit atroce qui ensenglanta, voici 
vingt ans, notre sol martyr. Comment pourrait-on, dans le 
monde, ne point croire 4 la volonté de paix de notre pays, 
quand notre terre, nos champs, nos bois portent encore la 
cicatrice profonde des minutieuses tortures qui leur furent 
infligées ? Nous qui avons subi, 4 l’intérieur méme de nos 
frontiéres, la loi barbare de la guerre, n’avons-nous point le 
devoir de douter et le droit de prévoir ? 

C’est un devoir, qu’en tout cas, nous impose, en la noblesse 
de son impérieux silence, la lecon de grandeur qui se dégage 
de nos champs de bataille. De la mer aux Vosges, la ligne, 
que stabilisa si longtemps la guerre de position, invite, 
actuellement plus que jamais sans doute, 4 un pélerinage. 
Si tous ceux qui, dans lunivers politique, sont chargés des 
responsabilités majeures Taccomplissaient, en écoutant en 
eux monter la grande voix des souvenirs et du tragique 
humain, il n’est aucun d’entre eux qui ne s’efforcerait de 
tout tenter, y compris limpossible, pour interdire le retour 
de pareilles horreurs. 

De ce “ front ” qui jalonne, 4 travers toute la France, !a 
route du sacrifice, deux points sont, entre tous, saisissants. 
Ailleurs, on a relevé les ruines et essaimé la joie ; le magnifique 
effort de reconstruction des Régions libérées s'est révélé, 
partout, prodigue d’audace, de bonheur et de suceés. Mais 
deux z6nes lui ont résisté : le Chemin des Dames et les forts 
de Verdun sont restés tels quwils se trouvaient a la fin de la 
tourmente, ¢’est-a-dire dans un état d’indescriptible dévasta- 
tion. Tout au long du Chemin des Dames, oi se déroulérent 
les héroiques vicissitudes de Yoffensive de 1917, ce ne sont 
que tranchées bouleversées, hérissées de barbelés tordus et 
de chevaux de frise éparpillés. Au creux des sillons, que trace 
d'un geste patient et séculaire la charrue pacifique, il n'est 
point rare de découvrir des fragments de tuniques, des fusils, 
des douilles d’obus, des ossements. En certains endroits, 
méme, le travail de la terre a di étre formellement interdit : 
la “‘ z6ne rouge’ conserve 1a, intact, le secret de ses mines 
et de ses bombes incendiaires, dont tout contact risquerait, 
aujourd’hui comme jadis, de provoquer l'explosion. 

Aux alentours de Verdun, limpression est plus émouvante 
encore. Sur ces hauts de Meuse, qu’a rendus légendaires 
lrépopée de 1916, les empreintes des mitrailles se sont gravées, 
tenaces, irréparables. Que Ton observe le champ sacré, a 
lest comme a louest de Verdun, on est frappé de la méme 
hantise fantomatique, obsédante, quasi Junaire. Les trous 
d’obus, qui s’enchevétrent en une terrifiante sarabande, 
aujourd’hui figée, et d’autant plus poignante, donnent a tout 
le paysage une grandeur irréelle et redoutable, intense pourtant 
et humainement irrésistible. C'est la terre des morts im- 
mortels, le muet domaine des cimetiéres militaires, tout 
blanes, si blancs, sous les plis du drapeau. L’un aprés l'autre, 

chacun d’entre eux vient, sur le bord du chemin, dresser la 
sépulcrale multitude de ses humbles croix, signe stylisé, 
presque fragile, et combien puissant cependant, de la divinité 
de leur don. Ensemble d'un inconcevable pathétique et que 
couronne de sa fierté unique l’ossuaire gigantesque de Douau- 
mont. Dressé dans un décor prédestiné a la fatalité du 
grandiose, un phare spectral y veille, tout au noir de la nuit, 
sur les milliers de soldats anglais, frangais. allemands, qui 
dorment 1a, céte 4 céte, de leur ultime et fraternel sommeil. 

La pensée de semblables éventualités fait frémir. I] n’est 
point que Thomme, d ailleurs, qui en éprouve Tangoisse ; 
la nature entiére participe 4 l'inquiétude de la guerre. Sait-on 
que si TAlsace est actuellement & peu prés entiérement 
désertée par Ics familiéres cigognes qui, jadis, mirent une note 
si pittoresque sur ses villages et ses riantes compagnes, c’est 
que ces visiteurs ailés furent, durant quatre années, mis en 
fuite par le grondement sinistre du canon. Ainsi s’est envolé 
loiseau de faste augure qui portait, dit-on, bonheur au pays 
de Sainte Odile. Abandonnée par les célestes messagers, 
lantique province d’Alsace retrouvera-t-elle, dans une entente 
sincére des peuples, la garantie, au moins terrestre, d'une 
paix durable? . . . Tel est le voeu que se doivent de former, 
en ces jours troubles, toutes les nations de bonne volonté. 

R. L. V. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


An Easter Holiday A West Country Record 
SUNT QUOS (Horace, odes I. 1) In the West Country is a links which has 


a . : : iven | 
‘ Some may delight to watch the galloping horse, us peculiar pleasure, not because it is well ated fie tae 
Some grow with football crowds vociferous, the game of golf but because the roust P Ying SEI 
I am content to be where banks of gorse as ee gh and the fairway 
Glow, as a golden reef auriferous. and the greens (pleasant English words of which golf players 
Some find their happiness in spending money may be proud) are ‘the haunts of many pleasing birds ‘and gg, The 
And deem the speed of car or ’plane ethereal : many pleasing flowers. The errant ball may be found alo April 1 
I am content to touch the heads of honey side a stonechat’s nest or bunkered in the Burnet rose : as ad on 
Within my garden’s Crown Imperial. even a ball well and truly hit may have bruised e ‘eis andate 
So, 7 7h 7 . ye" Hy ; : " y i 5 
Let those who will play, scurry or carouse, orchid and disturbed a_heath-blue butterfly In m poo" f 
cs any { 


Let nations wrestle for hegemony ; ’ : yan . 
‘ 4 beg years’ experience of this che @ ret : 
Amid the dappled sunshine of the boughs gs scale harming reach of dune and common 1, The 
Golf played Hof self-e 


We hope to find the wood anemone.” it had never so much as occurred to me that the 
Was played HB ufeguart 
































































* * * * there would make history; but the other day 

Subsistence Production the most remarkable round of which I ever heard. The the men 
. : r Ne Hite: 

Great progress has been made of late in the fulfilment of Professional had long striven to lower the record for the M4 your 
an idea and a scheme for filling the leisure of those who have COUPSE; which has stood at 60. This spring, while Playing HP jewish } 
too much of it with profitable occupation. The scene is one with an old opponent, he completed the first seventeen hole 


i iftv " = ee. . objects, 
of the narrow, difficult obstinate valleys of South Wales. ™ fifty-four. The last hole is short but blind. Between te 


yiurpose 


Here a sort of communal farm was started for middle-aged ee so called, is a barrier of considerable altitude of of the L 
miners who were out of work. The general idea is old and S#M and marram-grass. You can only cross it by aid of jewish F 


ladder-like steps. The player took great pains with his fing 9 Jongin 
shot that should put the record within his grasp. The blow " no 
was worthy and the ball sailed over the direction post ; but 7 * 
when the ladder was mounted and the hill beyond descende * 
no ball was to be seen. Had a gull, as happens sometime, 
sarried it off ? No; it was lying all the while snugly in the 
hole ;_ and this astonishing round was accomplished in {ifty. 
five strokes. Has any better score ever been recorded? (py 
the card were two twos and that final triumphant one. The 
bogey score for the links is seventy. 
* * * * 


simple enough. Since the price of almost everything is chiefly 
the labour spent on it, a willing labourer should be able to 
get most of the requisites of life for next to nothing. So 
on the communal farm bought in the Eastern valley of 
Monmouthshire as it is named, the volunteer labourers at 
first bought their pound of carrots or pint of milk at the 
price of a half-hour’s work plus a halfpenny in money. The 
example is imaginary, a mere illustration of the theory. This 
direct system has now been given up. The workers more or less 
pool their work and buy the produce for money. ‘The sum of Pale: 
of unpaid labour of course reduces the price to a minimum, second 
The basis of the idea is food production on a communal farm ; The R.S.P.B. Govern! 
but it does not stop there. <A balance is sought between Everyone who is interested in birds will feel that the 4 Legis! 
husbandry and industry ; and perhaps the greatest and most affairs of the Royal Society for their protection are his concem, power 
distinctive advance has been made in industries. A bakery, The news of a certain warfare in regard to its organisation J High ( 
of great proportions, is in being. The members make clothes, has become public property. The annual journal just obligat' 
boots and in a small degree furniture ; and all this side of the | published supplies answers to some of the critics (quorwm pars 9H 
scheme is growing in variety and quality. On the farm the parva fui). It must be remembered that some few district, BP gamuc 
Ayrshire cows give satisfactory supplies of milk; the Wyan- especially Norfolk and Ulster, look after their own birds ant By mem 
dotte and Leghorn hens (especially the Leghorns) give a spend a good deal of money on their preservation, Tt may the Je 
satisfactory number of eggs. The difficult soil is made to serve a purpose to contrast Norfolk on the East with Pen. burden 
yield vegetables of which Biggleswade or Combe Martin would — brokeshire on the West, for the two counties are supreme in JB ya. js 
not be ashamed. various regards. The R.S.P.B. spends over £70 a year in Pen. 

* * * * brokeshire, but receives only £40 a year from the whole of 
The Use of Leisure Wales, so that if the birds of the West are neglected in 
comparison with the birds of the East, the fault lies primarily 
with the inhabitants of the West. They should do more 
for their birds. The watcher matters most; and a pub: 
lished plaint by the Secretary of the Norfolk Trust in regari 
to the crossbill indicates that the ravages of the egg-collector 
grow worse and worse; while the law, which needs emer- 
dation does not allow policemen the right to challenge 
an egg-collector on mere suspicion and without a warram. 
The R.S.P.B. has had to spend £100 on watching the nes 
of the odd pair of kites or so who still maintain a place amon 
our native birds. 
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Clubs and societies exist, of course, in numbers in all unem- 
ployed areas ; and men practise crafts and grow food, each for 
himself and his family ; and this sort of work happily extends ; 
and it will extend. The communal farm is quite different in 
essence and makes many accomplishments possible that are 
beyond the individual labourer, such as the use of a central 
santeen or a great bakery. This is not the place to go into 
details of the agriculture or the industry; but rather to 
emphasise the reality of the accomplishment ; and to point 
out that it may be done—and with much greater ease and 
natural advantages in other places. Two examples only, so 
far as I know, are in existence, one in the Welsh Valley, one 3 
near Wigan, where the farm progresses greatly and the industry A Tuneful Brambling + 
lags a little. One sort of counter criticism is sometimes heard, The affection of particular sorts of birds for particult 
both among workers and arm-chair commentators. They — bits of country is often surprising, especially when the selected 
say that if worked out in terms of cash the labour is paid ata part has no very individual features. An instance of a show 
wickedly low rate per hour. No male gardener, no crafts- old example has been noticed in my _ neighbourhood this iin 
woman will accept the argument as an argument. When we week. The district has long been remarkable for its attract tuted 
grow our own lettuces or sweet peas we do not reckon the for the migrant brambling, a beautiful and interesting finch 
financial value of the hours spent on their cultivation. The The bird makes a frequent appearance in the very lively 
maker of tapestry does not look on his finished work and say, aries, published a year or two back, written by William is ati 
* IT was a fool to do it, as I find my work was paid at a farthing Lucas, a well-known Hitchin Quaker of his day. He duly s 
an hour.” She rejoices in a thing of beauty and in hours Tecorded their winter appearances from year to year. Ths rae 
pleasurably spent. We cannot measure the occupations of year the birds appear to have changed habit a little. Ver ca 
leisure with the foot-rule that we apply to hours of professional ™Many were seen and heard late in the spring, not early in the = f 
work. The art of life for everyone, but chiefly for the unem- Winter. One was heard singing in March. How very Rr a 
ployed, consists largely in the profitable occupation of leisure ; it is for any winter migrant to sing in any real sense befor re . 
and towards the furtherance of this art the ‘Subsistence he reaches his nesting quarters at the northern end of hs ei 
Production ” scheme in Monmouthshire and Lancashire takes journey. The common habit of the brambling is to leave the Com 
a very high place. The communal workers are /ibrement Midland and East Anglian counties (he rarely travels torte m 
occupé, a phrase for which we need an English equivalent. extreme south) early in March. W. Beacu Tuoms & ve 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our * News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur Srecraror. | 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN PALESTINE 
[To the Editor of Tur. SpecraToR.] 
ie _The contentions of your correspondents in your issue 
i pri 17th regarding the Legislative Council of Palestine are 
ee on a complete misinterpretation of the terms of the 


nandate, and a deliberate ignoring of the history of the 


(ouncil project. 

1, There is no truth in the allegation that the development 
at glf-governing institutions is intended to subserve and 
feguard the establishment of the Jewish National Home. 
the mendate itself is perfectly clear. It is not a mandate, 
4s vour correspondents would like it to be, to establish a 
Jonvish National Home, but a mandate to accomplish two 
objects, which are set out in full in the preamble. The first 
purpose therein mentioned is to give effect to the Covenant 
ofthe League of Nations, Article 22. That Article ignores the 

Jewish Home but provides that ** Certain communities formerly 

iebnging to the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of 
development where their existence as independent nations 
can be provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a mandatory until 
ach time as they are able to stand alone.” In the case of 
every other pertion of Turkish territory placed under mandate 
to Britain and France, that has resulted in the creation of legis- 
jtures and of governments in considerable measure autono- 
mous, while Iraq has become an independent State. In the case 
of Palestine this development must be harmonised with the 
second object of the mandate, and the result is that the British 

Government is unable to go further than to propose to establish 
a Legislative Council with no control over the executive and no 
power to pass a single enactment without the assent of the 
High Commissioner. No more modest effort to fulfil the 
obligation of Article 22 can well be imagined, 

9, Historically the case is overwhelming. To Sir Herbert 
Samuel belongs the credit of presenting in 1915 to the Cabinet 
amemorandum on the establishment of a National Home for 
the Jews in Palestine; in July, 1920, he assumed the grave 
burden of the High Commissionership. In August, 1922, 
was issued the Order in Council to give effect to the mandate, 
prepared by the British Government in the closest co-operation 
and conjunction with that high-minded statesman and 
devoted representative of the Jewish race. The Order in 
Council provides explicitly for a Legislative Council, in 
Which but two seats would have been given to the Jews as 
against eight to the Moslem Arabs. Thus at a time when the 
Jews were a feeble minority and when promotion of immigra- 
tion was essential, Sir Herbert Samuel and the British 
Government were in complete agreement that the terms of 
the mandate demanded that they should institute a Council 
with an overwhelming majority of Arab members. The onty 
answer to this available to your correspondents is to repudiate 
Sir Herbert Samuel and the British Government, the authorities 
jointly responsible for the Jewish National Home. 

3. When Arab intransigence refused to work the Council, 
it was not abolished by the Order of 1928, but merely sus- 
pended in operation. It stands, therefore, as an essential 
principle of the Constitution, and when the riots of 1929 
showed the defects of the existing system the Colonial Office 
announced that the Council would, in due course, be consti- 
tuted, but that in the first place there must be a thorough 
reorganisation of the municipal governments. No one can 
say that there has been undue haste when in 1936 the Council 
is still under leisurely discussion. 

4, Sir Arthur Wauchope, who desires the institution of the 
Council, has been on the spot since 1931, and has worked so 
well that a fresh term of office has been offered and accepted. 
So far from being lukewarm in support of the National Home, 
he has accomplished marvels in securing immigration of recent 
Yeats of almost incredible proportions. When he asks for a 
Council, to refuse it would be an inexcusable case of overruling 
the mature judgement of a most competent administrator. 


o. Not only are the Jews given substantially more than a 


proportionate representation on the Council, but the powers 
of the Council to thwart the purpose of the mandate are 
simply non-existent, and fear of injury to immigration is 
fantastic. It is impossible for the Council to restrict the sale 
of land to Jews unless the High Commissioner and His 
Majesty’s Government approve. Is it really tolerable that so 
important a territory as Palestine should be denied a Council 
and placed on the level with Somaliland, St. Helena and 
Gibraltar? Are the wishes of some 825,000 Moslems and 
100,000 Christians to be wholly ignored at the bidding of 
320,000 Jews ? Or is a Council to be withheld until immigra- 
tion swamps the Arab population and political domination is 
transferred to the Jews? On reconsideration I hope that 
general support will be given to the just and proper proposals 
of a government which has deserved well of the Jewish race 
and has endeavoured to fulfil its duty to all concerned with 
impartiality.—I am, &c.. A, BerrtepALe Kerr, 
University of Edinburgh. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 
Sir,—There is an inevitable divergence between the policies 
of France and Great Britain, which arises from the fact that, 
for France, the League is mainly a system of security within 
Kurope, whereas for Great Britain it is quite impossible to 
confine her policy to Europe only or mainly. For the French, 
even on the Left, Abyssinia is a * side show.” The Covenant 
is not really conceived to have any practical application in 
Asia, Africa or America ; and British action outside of Europe 
is so unintelligible to most Europeans that it is easily believed 
to be cither quixotic or self-seeking. On the other hand, 
French policy, as the majority in Great Britain think, might 
entangle us in European commitments, which would weaken 
us in other quarters of the world, not to speak of confusing 
our relationship with the Dominions and the United States. 

It is all the more necessary, in view of the actual divergence 
of outlook in France and Great Britain and of the possible 
future influence of Germany as well as of Italy on the League 
Council, that the fundamental common purposes of the two 
great democratic States should be better understood, especially 
as those common purposes are shared by the other democratic 
States in the League as well as the United States. A “ common 
front ” for Great Britain and France is essential for peace ; 
and that common front depends upon fundamental principles, 
whatever divergences in the detail of policy may occur. France 
and Great Britain both still maintain the rule of law, as 
opposed to the inspiration of infallible * leaders,” as a basis 
for all policy, domestic and foreign. They both use public 
discussion between political opponents as a means of defining 
policy ; and both have Governments responsible to a free 
electorate. It may be that Dictatorships, even as members of 
the League, are not conducive to peace. But at least it should 
be recognised by all, in Great Britain and France, that any 
difference of interests between them is much less important 
than the common principles embodied in their systems of 
government. These principles, familiar in their domestic 
application, are not irrelevant in foreign policy ; indeed, 
they are the on!y possible bases for a League system. It ought 
also to be recognised that the * collective system ” is more 
than a mere arrangement to use armed foree or other sanctions 
collectively ; for, as Sefor Madariaga argued in his recent 
articles in The Times, even collective sanctions will always be 
ineffectual unless there is some common underlying purpose 
for which the member States of the League are normally 
‘working. If each, in normal times, is merely seeking advan- 
tages at the expense of others, it is very unlikely that in a 
crisis they will act together whole-heartedly. 

The most important purposes of a common policy are the 
gradual adjustment of the Treaty-system, to allow for new 
situations, by negotiation, agreement or compromise: and 
the improvement or at least the security of the standard of 
living for common folk in all nations by the better organisation 
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of credit, exchange and general trade across frontiers. These 
are not questions of ** Power” ; but if there were a * collective 
system’ for peace purposes, it would be easier to reduce 
armaments and to obtain security based upon mutual 
confidence ; because there would be a common interest in 
maintaining a system from which all derive some advantage. 
Disarmament, security and arbitration must be preceded by 
practical co-operation in peace, transforming beforehand any 
situation which is likely to cause disagreement between 
nations, instead of leaving the initiative to the incalculable 


whims of Dictators.—Yours, &c., C. DELISLE BURNS. 


FULL CHURCHES AND EMPTY 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 
Sir,—Most parochial clergy will be thoroughly grateful to 
Mr. J. N. Le Rossignol because his letter hits squarely on the 
head a nail which is extremely important for them, Although 
my own experience in visiting churches has been considerably 
more fortunate than his (no doubt because I live in the North) 
it is still true that the reform of Church worship is one of the 
_ two or three most urgent matters which are now pressing upon 
the attention of the Church. All services are no doubt far 
better managed and much less gloomy and slipshod than they 
were a hundred or even fifty years ago, but it is true that there 
is still an immense amount of room forimprovement. Now that 
the work of evangelism is being pressed relentlessly upon the 
attention of the Church, it is vital to remember that it is en- 
tirely useless to try to challenge the world outside with the 
claim of Christ, and to seek to win people for His leadership, 
unless they can be offered a Church service that is obviously 
glowing, warm, alive, and full of power. 

It is only by giving strict attention to certain apparently 
small points that the kind of service which Mr. Le Rossignol, 
and all of us, desire can be produced. 

1. No detail in a service is too small to be unworthy of careful 
thought and planning in advance. 

2. The work of the choir is all important. There is no need to 

have a choir of first-rate: musicians. Any choir which is reasonably 
trained can sing hymns and psalms intelligently so as to get out 
of them the fullness of their meaning, and to make them an 
Inspiration, 

3. No service on earth will go with a swing unless and until 
the congregation takes its full part. The singing of the congre- 
gation is at least as important as the singing of the choir, and I 
think more important. 

4. Nothing does more harm to the spirit of a Church service 
than any suggestion of make-shift or tatterdom in the furnishing 
of the chureh. There is almost never need for choir cassocks and 
surplices to be torn and dirty, or for altar frontals and altar linen 
to be less than scrupulously clean and fresh, 

5. It does not in the least matter how much or how little 
ceremonial a church may have. It matters profoundly that 
such as there is should be properly carried out, without fuss 
and without carelessness. 

6. Not every clergyman can preach well, and no clergyman on 
earth can preach equally well all the time, but there is never any 
excuse for reading prayers inaudibly or monotonously, or lessons 
in such a manner that the people are almost invited to think of 
something else. 

T should have thought that the churches which did not make 
an ample use of such variation in the service as the Revised 
Prayer Book allows were now rare, though Mr. Le Rossignol 
seems to have come across some of them. There is, however, no 
doubt at all that a reasonable variation from time to time 
makes for inspiring worship. To that end there is always 
much to be said for seizing every opportunity for loyal varia- 
tion. For example, it is astonishing what a difference to the 
spirit of a service is made by occasionally baptising a baby, 
with due ceremonial, after the second lesson at Evensong on 
Sundays. The delight which all congregations show when the 
chance comes for them to have a different kind of service, as at 
the Jubilee of the late King, or at the time of his burial, is 
significant.—I am, Sir, «c., Rocer B. Lioyp. 

The Vicarage, Great Harwood, Blackburn. 


[To the Editor of Tur SPecTATOR.| 
Sir.—The. choice is becoming clear to professing Christians, 
either that they must abdicate and retire from the fray or 
else produce a quality of life and an interior discipline equal 
and superior to the other totalitarian movements that are 
competing for the domination of the world. If the Church is 
to move as the hymn describes it, “like a mighty army,” 
‘her leaders and Councils must display a daring and a strategy 


——==e, 
as effective as that which the Nazis, Fascists. or Commu; 
display for their systems. With such a lead the Giese” 
would no longer be hospitals only, they will be filled vith ne 
spirits knowing that they have the answer to all needs _ 
Mr. Wells, in The Anatomy of Frustration—No, 3. y, 
“A vast Kulturkampf lies between mankind and 
must go through that battle—it will have to be an effort 
as a-world war and far more prolonged. Upon the 
and co-ordination of thousands of students and men 0 
discussing and publishing freely, helping and _stin 
another, depends the possibility of an advance into endurin 1 
And at present there is nothing in the wide world to reyiees ent, 
vital science needed but a few scattered professors and we 
working with negligible resources and the disconnectednes 
amateurs.” $8 of 
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Some of us have been recently in Denmark and hay 
taken part in the work of the Oxford Group during the a 
year which culminated in the remarkable demonstratio, 
at Ollerup attended by 60,000 people. Here a nation, given 
strong spiritual leadership from its Primate and leading 
Clergy, has become conscious of a spiritual destiny s tha 
not only are its Cathedrals and Churches thronged but its men 
and women are dedicating themselves to the service of the 
own and other countries. 

This movement adumbrated by Mr. Wells is alread 
with us, it is in over fifty nations, and the leaven is sly) 
penetrating the lump. Given a strong lead by the Church 
and a united Christian front, this country could be arouse 
and brought back to the faith of her fathers on which th 
Empire has been founded. Losing her life she would find it 
for she would supply the spiritual leadership, the God-controlle| 
and God-directed policy that alone is adequate to reconstne 
the world. 

The Churches would then be thronged not with people 
thinking in terms of what is provided for them, but with me 
and women worshipping God and offering themselves x 
instruments in His creative plan.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Bredon Rectory, Tewhesbury. W. H. B. Yerscvrcu, 





























[To the Editor of Tux Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—The difficulty sometimes reported by clergy wh 
attempt to introduce a little more life and real Christianity 
into Church services by going outside the dreary monoten 
of Hymns Ancient and Modern and the Book of Commen 
Prayer is that when they attempt to do so they fall betwea 
two stools. The old habitual church-goers to whom absene 
of change is the very centre and core of religion raise a hovl 
of protest and decamp to another church: the young peop 
whose need it was hoped to meet, having little interest it 
religion, do not take their places : result, a church even emptie 
than before ! 

This experience, I know, is not an adequate excuse fa 
doing nothing to make religious worship in the Chureh ¢ 
England more worthy of God and more helpful to ma, 
but it can be a very real problem. 

I agree with your correspondent that at this time of worl 
crisis really enlightened prayer is much to be desired. 

Most of all do we need to be delivered from the hypocrisy 
of beseeching God to send blessings of grace and. wisdow, 
such as only earnest Christians are able to receive, upti 
obviously pagan statesmen who are wholly unqualified ti 
receive such help. 

For the purposes of prayer in Christ’s name the worl’ 
rulers may be divided into three classes. Real Christiati 
(largely, though we hope not wholly, conspicuous by thet 
absence) ; men of goodwill not definitely religious ; Godles 
men out for wealth, power, or a career. 

For the first class we can ask the full measure of Gol! 
blessing ; for the second such measure of His blessing as the! 
limitations allow, together with chances of receiving full 
light ; for the third, if they remain obstinate in their il 
difference to Christ and His standards, speedy removal i 
some sphere of life where they can do less harm.—Yours ve} 
truly, TAVISTOCK. 

62 St. James’ Court, W. 





































[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] ae 
Sir,—The building of a Cathedral in the newly-constitulé 


diocese of Guildford comes as an encouragement, if not indewe 


as an inspiration, to many Christian hearts. It is not perha 
everywhere realised that in the present age, when the Chur 
. . . . " e? “f 
is sometimes accused, I do not think justly, of having Ios 
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uence over the lives of the people she has again begun 
Jding of Cathedrals. For, until the other day, the 
oungest of English Cathedrals may be said to have been St. 
, rs, The stately Cathedral of Liverpool. and now the 
_ ted Cathedral of Guildford, are in some sense replies to 
<imistic views respecting the life and the work of the Church. 
pee new Cathedrals will be elevating and sanctifying 
forces in the national history but still more will they be 
abiding witnesses to the imperishable faith of the Church in 
the ultimate triumph of her Divinely ordered mission in the 
yorld.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. E. C. WELLDON. 


per infl 
the bui 


The Dell, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRANCHISE 

[To the Editor of Tur. SpecTaToR.] 
Sir,—Just having returned from South Africa, I am con- 
yineed the writer of your leader on the above subject cannot 
ie in touch with the political affairs of the Union. He is 
certainly not right when he infers that Mr. Hofmeyr’s views 
represent those of “a broad minded and tolerant younger 
generation both British and Dutch.” On the contrary, 
“the younger generation” are fully aware of the grave 
danger of placing the future of the Country at the mercy 
of eight million coloured people ; and they realise that the 
question of franchise is a very different proposition today 
when it embraces the whole Union and not merely the Cape 
Province. 

The Natives have never had any franchise except in the 
(ape Province ; and neither Orange River, Transvaal, nor 
Natal are prepared to allow native franchise under existing 
conditions; and therefore if the States of the Union are to 
remain together some compromise is essential. Although 
your leader-writer states ‘‘ there is nothing to be said for the 
Act which has just been passed,” the fact remains it has 
been accepted generally by the Natives, and overwhelmingly 
approved by British and Dutch legislators. 

Acommon franchise for black and white would be absolutely 
absurd; it would raise the racial and colour question at 
once, and initiate miscegenation which has been the ruin of 
other African States. Besides which the African Natives 
are not in a condition to exercise wise judgement in the matter 
of government, and would just lend their millions of votes 
to propagate racial quarrels, and support the worst inclinations 
of certain Whites. f 

It seems to those of us acquainted with South Africa that 
to grant moderate franchise to eight million natives instead 
ofa full franchise to two million isa progressive and statesman- 
like act. To call it a ‘‘ cynical farce’ is proof of complete 
ignorance of the country and its circumstances.—I am, 
yours faithfully, MONTROSE, 

Auchmar, Drymen, Glasgow. 


THE TRANSFER OF MANDATES 
[To the Editor of Tut Spectator. | 
Sin,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a statement in 
the House prior to Easter from which it is quite clear that we 
are not prepared to surrender any British colonies to another 
Power. He was not so explicit regarding our Mandated 
Territories. He stated quite properly that Mandates were 
accepted by certain Powers from the League, that those 
Powers have to report on their stewardship to the League and 
that there is no provision in the Treaty or the Covenant for 
transfer of Mandates. He was perhaps not on quite such firm 
ground in saying that the transfer of a Mandate would involve 
the assent of the Power transferring and of the Power accepting 
and the assent of the League. He said nothing as to the 
assent of the population concerned. He was at pains to make 
it clear that the previous statement of the Colonial Secretary 
on the subject only went as far as saying the Government are 
hot considering transfer of a Mandate. He did not say the 
Government were not prepared to consider such a transfer, 
in fact he said he would not predict what future action might 
be in this respect. He did say, however, that he could not 
conceive that any British Government would consider trans- 
ferring a Mandate regardless of what other Governments did 
about their Mandates. The crux of the matter is here, because 
It is obvious that Japan who, though not a member of the 
League, is still a Mandatory Power will never surrender her 






mandated islands, where very queer things are said to be 
happening. The Chancellor was also extremely guarded 
about the wishes of the population of any mandated territory 
we might consider transferring. He did not say the consent 
of the population would be necessary, but said something quite 
different ; viz., that we should have to be satisfied that the 
interests of the population were safeguarded. To sum up, [ 
receive the impression that this Government is quite definitely 
prepared to transfer Mandates subject to certain ifs and ands. 
If Iam wrong then the sooner the Government clear the matter 
up the better.—I am, your obedient servant, 
R. Frercuer. 
House of Commons. 


BLACK-COATED UNEMPLOYMENT 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—With reference to your excellent article in your 
issue of April 10th, I must ask your indulgence in the form of 
a correction of the statement that we, *“ The Over Forty- 
Fives Association, Ltd.,”"° amongst other bodies, have pressed 
for the measure now before Parliament—namely, the demand 
for the Compulsory Insurance of persons whose earnings are 
upwards of £400 per annum. 

The fact is, so far as this Association is concerned, that we 
deprecate any such measure on the following grounds : 

1. That compulsion in itself is seldom, if ever, satisfactory 
in its results. 

2. That the more reasonable the salary the better able is 
the recipient to make his own provision against sickness and 
unemployment, and, too, on a much more economical basis 
than State Insurance provides. 

3. That we see no radical difference between State Insurance 
and the operation of the Poor Law; inter alia, inasmuch as 
whenever a person becomes entitled to a penny more than he 
himself subscribes for, he is thereby to that extent pauperised. 

4, That it is economically unsound to tax industry without 
its receiving any compensating benefits; and last. but not 
least, it very soon finds a way to pass on to the public (as 
indeed it must) by way of increased costs at least the amount, 
often more, than is represented by the tax. Therefore, we 
have the anomaly of all classes being penalised for the benefit 
of the few. 

The hope of this organisation is one of self-help, and we only 
appeal to that section of the more fortunate public to subscribe 
by way of one shilling shares for the purposes of our general 
objects, and one pound shares in the activities of the Housing 
Society ; also by way of Loan Stock in either body. This 
capital so raised is to create work for our members, and there 
is every probability that we shall be enabled to pay a small 
dividend on these investments, which frees us from the taint 
of charity and materially assists in the re-instatement of 
middle-class, middle-aged men who have been displaced by the 
modern clamour for youth. 

The writer will be very glad of the opportunity to explain 
more fully the aims and activities of the Association to any 
inquirer.—Yours very truly, WaLrer BARKER 

(Hon. Organising Secretary). 
The ** Over Forty-Fives * Association, 

394 Chesham Street, Eaton Square, S.W.1. 


MR. WELLS AND THE JEWS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I read with much interest the article by Mr. H. G. 
Wells (No. XIII) on “ The Case for Persecution.” I am not 
sure whether the views therein represent those of Mr. Wells 
himself or not. In any case, no matter. What interested me 
was his remarks about the Jews. Has he read Professor Hugo 
Valentin’s Anti-Semitism? He will there that Anti- 
Semitism is very largely Anti-Alienism—instinctive distrust 
of the herd for the foreign element therein. This can be 
gauged (except in Germany) by the fact that assimilated Jews 
suffer very little from the effects of Anti-Semitism. Mr, 
Wells has disclosed a very interesting fact when he compares 
the National Socialist Movement with the Jewish National 
Movement (or, more accurately, the Zionist National Move- 
ment). Superficially, there may be a good deal to be said for 
the analogy. During the comparatively short time in which 
the Jews were actually a nation, the laws for the preservation 
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of the Race were fixed and arbitrary. Any Jew marrying 
outside the Faith was placed outside the Pale—*‘ His soul was 
cut off from Israel.” The Jews were taught to regard them- 
selves as the Chosen People. Among the strictly orthodox 
Jews these laws hold good today. Zionists in reviving the 
**National” standpoint have resuscitated the Hebrew tonguc, 
established the ‘‘ Hatikvah ’ as a National Anthem, and are 
trying to found a * Jewish” State. Politics have usurped 
the place of Religion, and Race has become confused with 
Nationality. Balfour did untold harm when he gave to the 
world his ‘*‘ National Home” statement. Many prominent 
Jews both here and in America told him so at the time. The 
greatest harm he did was to the Jews themselves. He per- 
petuated for all time their separateness. With more circum- 
spection he might have assured for them a perpetual ** Home ” 
but without that fatal and significant qualification ‘* National.” 
This first introduced the political element. 

A vast colony of Palestinians, where Jews would have 
absolute right of entry to the utmost limit of the country’s 
capacity under the protection of England, would have 
eliminated all Jingoism. Trans-Jordan might then have been 
included without causing distress to the Arabs (Arabs and 
Jews worked admirably together until politics intervened to 
arouse national passions). Had such a course been taken 
then, it is possible that room might profitably have been found 
now for most of the German Refugees. If Zionists eventually 
succeed in founding a State in Palestine, let us at least hope 
that no intelligent person will make the mistake of calling it a 
** Jewish” State. Judaism is a religion. It might perhaps be 
called a Race (though Mr. Wells speaks truly when he says it is 
no more purely Jewish than the English are purely Nordic) 
and is certainly an ideal and a tradition. Jews are the ‘* People 
of the Book,” and were never intended to become the ‘* People 
of the Land.” The return to Palestine was, some think, to be 
a spiritual return. In any case a Crown Colony exempt from 
any taint of political bias would in the opinion of a great many 
people have gone far to solve the sans patrie problem. 
** You shall be my witnesses among the peoples of the earth ” 
is supposed to have been the mission assigned to the Jews in 
the Old Testament—a scattered people with the spiritual bond 
of the Jewish religion to unite them ; no national flavour about 
their interdependability. We have moved, sad to relate, a 
long way from this conception of Judaism, but none the less I 
think it remains the essentially true conception. Many 
Zionists have even discarded all religion. How then can 
Zionism, which is essentially National, be confused with 
Judaism, which is essentially spiritual ?—Yours very truly, 

A Jew IN ENGLAND. 


THE DISASTROUS RAT 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Bensusan’s article in the last issue of The Spectator 
gives a very timely warning, and the only criticism which 
can be made of it is that it might well have been longer and 
more detailed. I hope it will be read by the Medical Officers 
of Health who will have to deal with the dangers resulting 
from the vast rat population in our towns. 

It is not generally known how numerous the rat-infested 
houses are in London and how inadequate are the measures 
taken by the local authoritics to deal with this problem. 
I have recently come across three cases in different parts of 
Islington where the plague of rats was intolerable. In one 
house a mother and children were afraid to return home 
from work and school till the father got back from his work, 
as the rats took possession of the rooms while the family 
was out and bit the children when they sat down to their 
meals. In another street an unemployed man had to keep 
a dog, which, of course, he could not afford, to protect his 
children from the rats who otherwise ran over them in bed. 
A nest of rats was found in the trap which connected the 
house drain with the sewers. A third house is known in 
the road as the ** Rat House,” and the families who have 
occupied the ground floor in the past year have changed so 
frequently on account of the rats that it has not been possible 
to keep in touch with them all. 

Each of these cases has been reported to the local authority 
with the only result that the rat holes have been stopped up 
and aecess from the drains temporarily prevented until the 
rats find another way in, which they do within a few days. 


a 
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Nothing whatever is done to reduce the horde 
live in and under the old houses in this as in 
London. The unfortunate occupiers of 
left to battle feebly with the pest with 
aids as dogs, cats and traps. 

What will happen if these rats get infected with pk 
only those who have been through several Plague season, 
in India can realise. Perhaps if our Health Officers Pi 
sent out East for a little plague experience they would Come 
back less indifferent, not to say complaisant, aboy 
infestation in London.—I am, &c., 

57 Hilldrop Road, N. 7. 
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THE WAR IN ABYSSINIA 
[To the Editor of Tux Seecrator.] 
Sir,—England is humiliated. In our anxiety to carry out 
the Covenant of the League, we and other members have 
played into the hands of Italy. She obtained all the wa 
material necessary for her aggression through her Eritrea 
and Somaliland ports, whilst Abyssinia has been denied 
the facility of obtaining the means necessary to defend 
herself. Had she been allowed delivery of a hundred aero. 
planes she could have played such havoc with the munition 
vessels at Massowah and similar ports and_ harassed the 
advance of the Italians to such an extent that Abyssinia 
would not have been in her present precarious position, 
In view of this, what can we now do for her? If the 
League cannot save half of that country for the Ethiopians 
would it be practical politics to offer them the hospitality 
and protection of British Somaliland ? Some gesture should 
be made to compensate for our inability to sce fair play— 
Yours sincerely, JUsTice, 
















ETHIOPIA AND THE TYROL 

[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 
Srr,—The news that Italy proposes to abolish slavery in the 
conquered territories of Ethiopia is doubtless all to the good, 
but if the measure of justice meted out to the inhabitants is 
on a par with that accorded to the late German-speaking South 
Tyrol, then the poor benighted savage will be out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

The systematic extermination of everything possible con- 
nected with Tyrolese traditions and language has been carried 
out with that ruthless efliciency which now appears to be 
inseparable from Italian Fascism, in spite of the solemn 
promises which Italy gave at the annexation and occupation 
of the country. Few can deny that Italy has benefited by 
Fascism in many ways, but the present policy can only serve 
to alienate the sympathy of all true admirers of the land of 
Garibaldi and Cavour. If anyone doubts the facts he is free 
to consult Dr. E. Reut-Nicolussi’s book, Tyrol unter dem Beil, 
or the English translation by K. L. Montgomery, published 
by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 

The University, St. Andrews, 






















D. FE, INNES. 







A PROVERB REVISED 
[V'o the Editor of Tue Specraror.} 
Sir,—Might we not now bring an old saying—* Like a red 
rag to a bull’’—rather more up to date, and substitute— 
** Like a red cross to an Italian ’? ?—Yours faithfully, 
C. H. B. Gowan, 












NATURALISTS IN THE COLONIES 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprctraor.] 
Sir,—Chance visitors to the Colonies—as for example Mr. 
Julian Huxley in Africa View, in his comment on East 
Africans—often make the criticisms expressed by Sir William 
Beach Thomas in his article of February 21st: ** Most 
English countrymen who go far afield are struck by the small 
interest shown in local flowers and birds and minor animal. 
. This deficiency is emphasised if the population is of 4 
Latin rather than a Saxon race.’ There is much truth in 
this remark but not all the truth, There is always some 
nature lover, naturalist, scientist or literary naturalist in 
the background of every great. colonial landscape. Sit 
William Beach Thomas mentions Mr. W. H. Hudson. Ths 
illustrates my point. It took Hudson’s countrymen twenty 
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to discover him and hear the glorious things he had 
























































ts whic, et about the Argentina landscape. If we had Henri 

Palts of a himself in this out of the way bit of Africa where I 

SCS ate jve, VeTY few in England would know it. Fortunately a 

Adequate pabre js independent of the world. A W. H. Hudson sorely 
yeds it. Yet it seems only by sheer accident that either 
, Plague f them becomes famous. May I venture to say that the 
Seasons yr of such men as Hudson, an artist in his love of nature 
ay Wet ind not a scientist, gets dashed ‘and perhaps broken if they 
Id com pe fnd none to share their enthusiasms and wrangle over 
_ rm tei problems ? There are German naturalists in Tanganyika 
ILLY, fay to Whom such problems still loom’ larger than any 
international ones. Smuts is a naturalist of a valuable, 
ively type, but what group of botanists in England has ever 
asked him for a paper on South African grasses? One of 
wut best-known botanists in South Africa was a stockbroker. 
TY out Bat who outside the Colony knows the name of Harry Bolus 

Shaye fg and his rich bequest to the nation? ; . 

he war [ would like to say this : Many colonial naturalists, and 

Eritre, what I may call literary naturalists, feel so profoundly dis- 

denied couraged by the lack of a meeting place ith. kindred spirits 

defend inthe pages of English journals, weekly or :.onthly, that they 

1 acry. fg mot only give up the effort to report their aoings in England 

Initign but may even discontinue, in their loneliness, what they had 

d the meant to be their life’s work. 

vssinig The scientific naturalist is, of course, better off than the 

ion, literary one as he has the scientific journals in which to report 

If the his bare notes. If colonial naturalists could feel that their 

opians contribution to the sum total of knowledge of the Empire 

itality flora and fauna would not be consigned to the waste-paper 
hould basket in favour of the often stale and meagre pickings of 
lay.— ome Saturday Afternoon Ramble within thirty miles of 

CE, Piccadilly : if they could be sure of finding a home for occas- 
ional contributions in the better class journals there would 
be less criticism by chance tourists of the colonial’s lack of 
interest in nature. You have to live in a country, see it 
fom more than one angle and in more than one season, to 

n the find out not only the secrets of nature but the whereabouts 

good, of those who know the most secrets.—I am, &c., 

nts js South Africa. R. HERNEKIN BAPTIST. 

jouth 

the 

THE INTELLIGENCE OF CATS 

con- [To the Editor of Tuk SrecTator.| 

ried Sir,—I heartily agree with Mr. Joseph’s defence of the cat’s 

D be intelligence. I am a victim to the cat, but though fascinated 

lemn Iam not blinded. She is a bad lot, but of her intelligence 

tion fF there can be no question. 

| by I have long heard a theory that the proverb as to her 

erve nine lives is misunderstood, and that her “‘ nine lives” are 

H of her nine ways of getting a living. Maybe she has more, 

free but nine are easily tabulated. She can (1) lie in wait, (2) 

Beil, stalk, (83) pounce, (4) sprint, (5) climb, (6) fish, (7) fight, (8) 

hed cajole, (9) steal. The dog can but run in a straight line, 
with loud outery, until he, or his prey, can run no more. 

i If intelligence be to know your own interest and follow it 
exclusively, by force, fraud, or flattery, using the strong 
hand or the velvet glove, killing without mercy, thieving 
without shame, and accepting favours so prettily that you 

Bs seem to confer a favour, why then it seems to me that the 

a poor silly dog has but his virtue to keep him warm. 

It is on the dog’s virtues that his friends must concen- 
trate. He has the elements of Religion in him, as Anatole 

' France has pointed out. He knows reverence and he knows 
shame—the cat knows neither. The dog is not clever. No. 
But he is good. The cat is not good. But she does belong 
to the intelligentsia.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

tr Cliffe Hill, Lewes. WILFRrI S. JACKSON, 

ist 

m “ALFRED THE GREAT” 

: [To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 

4 Sm,—I am greatly obliged to the reviewer of my little Alfred 

: the Great in your issue of April 10th. That your readers 

és Will obtain from him a reliable impression of the book is 

: doubtful, but I admit that he has caught me out neatly on 

the Chester episode of 894, and I can only plead that I do 





not know how the mistake came to be made. Anyway, a 
Teviewer with so formidable and ready a knowledge of the 
Period demands respect ; may I surmise that an extensive 














work on Alfred is sooner or later to come from Mr. Bryson’s 
pen? 

I wish to thank him also for the additional hints he has 
supplied on the question of Alfred’s after-fame, or lack of 
it; and may I (again) gently surmise that he feels a little 
sore at my amateurish incursion into a region and a theme 
which he has evidently studied with anticipatory care ? 
Such a reviewer, as I say, demands great respect, however 
mercilessly microscopic may be his analysis of the book he 
reviews. I am willing to confess that I have for many years 
been too busy inspecting schools (and, in a fashion not followed 
as a reviewer by Mr. Bryson, always saying the best as well 
as the worst about each one individually) to have been able 
to inspect every Alfredian MS. or book; and in my Essay 
I have used translations throughout. Yet there was a time 
(over 40 years ago, alas !) when I did my four hundred lines 
of Beowulf, and, but for a chit of a girl, headed the list in 
English Honours at London University. But quantum 
mutatus ! Here am I today urging schools to teach English 
speech but only able myself to show “naive condescension,” 
according to your reviewer, towards English literature ! 

But does Mr. Bryson quite realise that a florin book, with 
explanatory preface forbidden, is a florin book? He thinks 
I should have referred to “the standard biography of 
Plummer,” the Parker MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
and soon. Actually I have referred three times to Plummer, 
but the Great Lives series is intended for the populace, and 
I did not include Plummer in my short bibliography. What 
agonies of editorial blue-pencilling Mr. Bryson would have had 
to suffer if he had been chosen to write a book of 140 pages ! 
I plead guilty to many omissions, but I can assure Mr. Bryson 
that the book was in print some months before it was pub- 
lished, and that only by a narrow margin of time was I 
even able to insert a reference to Hodgkin’s History of the 
Anglo-Saxons and thus escape my reviewer's final contempt. 

As to my references to the Venerable Bede I am not repent- 
ant. Bede's colossal and monotonous credulity nauseates 
me, and I can never forget his tales of the incorrupt bodies 
of saint after saint and his solitary excursion into the original 
—the horse cured of the stomach-ache by his contact with 
the soil where King Oswald had fallen. Still, even of Bede 

I say that his book “ takes a high place because of its date 
and purpose.”’—Yours, &c., F. H. Haywarp. 
17 Heathcote Grove, Chingford, E. 4. 


CARDINAL BOURNE’S BIOGRAPHY 
[To the Editor of Tue SpectTaTor.] 
Sir,—I am entrusted with the writing of the late Cardinal 
Bourne’s biography. Possessors of letters (other than merely 
formal missives) who may be kind enough to lend the 
documents to me are hereby assured that any copies taken 
will be accurate and that the originals will be promptly 
returned.—_Yours obediently, Ernest OLDMEADOW. 
62 Dean Street, London, W.1. 


Winter Landscape 


Tue spiky distance was the town; spires, 
Factories, gasworks, shrunken in the telescope of blue. 
If there was any sound 

Across that giant nerveless palm of ground 

—Work from the rail—its action was long done, 
And it came limping late on lame feet 

Past the tiny horses among the steel floods. 

Brush over the sky with endless weeping clouds 
Ascending towards us from those thorns; the town. 


Near the bridge an aeroplane was. perched. 
I saw the pilot square in his padded coat 
Smoking, chatting to friends. 

He mounted, waved to the three waving friends ; 
Turned the plane, jolting, on to even ground : 

Then she ran up wind with an excitement of engines, 
Poised her bird’s tail, was in air now, sweeped about 
As a sower throws, a waker stretches, and 

Strong up some sky-scent followed, glad as a hound. 


BERNARD SPENCER, 
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Lord 


Palmerston 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


A BIOGRAPHER who attempts to do justice to Henry John 
‘Temple, Viscount Palmerston, must have a great deal of vitality. 
Palmerston sat in sixteen parliaments; he fought his first 
general election in the year after Austerlitz, and his last five 
years before Sedan. He was a member of every administra- 
tion except three between 1807 and 1865. In an age when 
the royal house was not popular, and there were few figures 
to dispute with leading politicians the foremost place in 
public attention, Palmerston was marked out by tempera- 
ment, by place, by continuity of tenure for popularity among 
the English people. This popularity came to him later in 
life than to many of his contemporaries, but it was extra- 
ordinarily wide. His gaiety, his love of horses, his easy- 
going courage and good temper, his fine bearing and full- 
blooded confidence stood in his favour with a high-spirited 
and over-confident nation. Moreover, Palmerston won his 
position by industry. He told Queen Victoria in 1838 that 
“in England the Ministers . . . are liable any day to defend 
themselves in Parliament; in order to do this they must 
be minutely acquainted with all the details of their offices, 
and the only way of being constantly armed with such 
information is to conduct and direct these detaiis them- 
selves.”” He was as good as his word. He decided questions 
as far apart as the disposal of an unserviceable horse and 
the future of Belgium. He tried to rid London of the smoke 
nuisance and to settle the Eastern question. Thus he left 
behind him an immense quantity of letters, dispatches, 
memoranda, and all the paraphernalia of Whitehall, Downing 
Street, and the House of Commons. A large number of 
people wrote to Palmerston, or wrote about him; his career 
brought him into the centre of English politics, and, for a 
third of a century, into the centre of European politics. 

Dr. Bell points to this vast mass of material, and explains, 
modestly, that he has made his study in order “ to find out 
how Palmerston regarded the issues which he faced, rather 
than how he handled them.” He adds: 

“In deference to the limitations of space and of special knowledge 

under which I have written, I have often contented myself with 
showing how Palmerston bore himself at certain critical junctures 
without following the general story to its issue.” 
This method has certain disadvantages. It may tend to 
lack of depth; it may not give the full measure of the 
development of a man or a problem. Dr. Bell is aware of the 
risks. It is a pleasure to say that he has escaped them as 
far as any man could escape "them. The subject indeed is 
not exhausted. Dr. Bell has Ieft more material, and, 
in particular, more archival material, than he has _ taken, 
and a wide field is open to other scholars writing on a different 
plan; but this fact does not affect the merits of Dr. Bell’s 
own book. He has written a good book, the very book on 
Palmerston which the * general reader” will enjoy. It is a 
fair book, set out in clear English, although here and there 
it has not escaped Palmerston’s jauntiness; it is well- 
proportioned, in spite of the fact that Palmerston’s 20 years 
at the War Office are summed up in 17 pages. Above all, 
the book is full of life ; that is to say, full of Palmerston. 

In his final pages Dr. Bell attempts an interpretation of 
Palmerston. He describes him as ‘‘ an exponent of early and 
mid-nineteenth century nationalism.”’ With a careful definition 
of this type of nationalism the interpretation may stand ; 
but one must remember that the nationalists of ‘a hundred 
years ago were not gangsters. They were humane—witness 
Palmerston’s efforts to suppress the slave trade, and to save 
the Hungarian refugees. They were enlightened—witness 
his dislike of despots, his popularity with liberals all over 
Lord Palmerston. By H. C. F. Bell, Two vols. 

42s.) : 





(Longmans. 


Europe. In 1851 Prince Schwarzenberg gave a ball at Vieng 
to celebrate Palmerston’s dismissal; he could have paid 
Palmerston no greater compliment. It is true that Palmerston; 
high-handedness and studied contempt were not always 
directed against the overbearing and the strong, and thy 
there is a certain aptness in one at least of his many nickname. 
Lord Pumicestone. Dr. Bell is sometimes inclined to give 
Palmerston too good a case in questions of policy; he ; 
plain-spoken about this roughness of manner.  Palmerstm, 
was hated by the clerks of the Foreign Office. He workei 
them outrageously, but they complained more of his ba 
manners than of the burden of work laid on them. The Queen’; 
views on Palmerston are well known. Here again there is 
much to be said on Palmerston’s side. The Queen’s dislike 
was largely Prince Albert’s dislike, and Prince Albert’s yiey, 
on the place of the Crown in the determination of foreign 
policy were Coburg rather than British views. George lj, 
who, for all his faults, was not a bad judge of men, calle 
Leopold of Coburg ‘‘ Marquis Peu-a-Peu.” Albert. shared 
the family characteristics. 

Again, many of Palmerston’s high-handed acts have some 
excuse. The Don Pacifico episode was almost absurd, and 
Palmerston made it absurd by his bombastic defence— 
Civis Romanus sum, and so on; but the trouble lay in the 
absence of proper international machinery for settling 
minor disputes. Either. you left things alone, or yu 
brought in the British fleet. It must be remember 
that there were people, bondholders, for example, whoy 
claims Palmerston did not think himself bound to support, 
As for the “meddling” in European affairs, there is 
no justification for Palmerston’s loud words of encourag- 
ment to the Danes over Schleswig-Holstein. A Prime 
Minister must consider his words before he encourages a 
small Power into war in the belief that the war wil 
have British support. If Palmerston had had _ his way, 
the history of Europe would have been different; there 
might have been no Bismarck. Yet he ought to have 
known, with his long experience, that in 1863 he was 
not speaking with the country behind him. 

It is tempting, after reading Dr. Bell’s book, to compar 
this nationalist of the earlier years of the nineteenth century 
with the man who did so much to create a more sinister 
nationalist type. In many ways Palmerston and Bismark 
are surprisingly alike. They were grands seigneurs, alike in 
their pungency of phrase, their rough, rasping, common sens, 
their indifference to the feelings of others, their disinterested 
and passionate cult of national greatness, Neither man identi 
fied himself for long withany one political party; it isimpossible 
to call Palmerston a party man. They were alike in theit 
po'itizal opportunism. Bismarck and: Palmerston would have 
agreed that “les nations n’ont pas de cousins,” and, as 4 
corollary, that a great Power has no eternal friendships and ™ 
eternal enmities. They were alike in taking the seheme 
things as they found it, and in assuming that, politically, 
Europe would remain, in Bismarck’s words, a “ notial 
géographique.”’ So far the two men march together; bit 
there are deep and fundamental differences of character aml 
tradition. Palmerston had a more delicate sense of honout 
in public affairs, a more gentle mind, a more buoyant humour. 
Above all, he believed in liberty. It is well to remember that 
he was a pupil of Canning. Such a man was not inclined 
give heady support to revolution ; but he would see nothing 
Jacobinical in an attempt to get rid of authority whe 
authority was misused ... One cannot imagine Bismark 
describing the Polish question as “that sad inheritance af 
triumphant wrong.” 
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The Eve of War 


tish Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898—1914. 

Bri Edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley. Vol. X. Part I. 

(HM. Stationery Office. 17s. 6d.) 

Dr. GoocH and Professor Temperley have almost reached 
the end of their tremendous task. The tenth volume of the 
pritish Documents is, in fact, the last, for though there are 
eleven yolumes in all, the eleventh, dealing with the events 
of July and August, 1914, was published first. All, therefore, 
that still remains is part T of this tenth volume, and that 
will appeat in a few months’ time. 

The documents here presented deal with the Near and 
Yiddle East on the eve of war, and they will seem to concern 
themselves with side-issues only to those who forget that 
itwas in the Near East that the shot that sent the world into 
conflagration was fired.. Except in the case of Russo-British 
relations in Persia, which go back to 1908, and the Potsdam 
meeting of 1910 between the Czar and the Kaiser (which 
yasalso concerned with Persia in another aspect), the questions 
discussed cover the years 1913 and 1914. They include the 
brief rule of the Prince of Wied in Albania, general Balkan 
polities in the year Lefore the War, the mission of General 
Liman von Sanders to Turkey and the American Reforms of 
1913-1914. In every theatre the groupings of 1914 were 
beginning to shape themselves. In 1913, of course, the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente were in recognised 
existence, but each was strained by inner tensions—between 
Austria and Italy in the one case and between Britain and 
Russia in the other. But in this period Italy assumes little 
prominence. She takes a nominal part in the talks of 
Ambassadors at Constantinople over Turkish problems, but 
the most instructive glimpse of her—of particular interest in 
the light it throws on the national mentality—is given in a 
letter from the British Chargé d Affaires at Vienna to Sir 
Arthur Nicolson in November, 1913 : 

“*An Austrian newspaper editor,’ he writes, ‘ recently made a 
tour in Italy and returned to Vienna simply amazed at the wave 
of Imperialism which is sweeping over that country. He had an 
interview in Rome with the Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The former shrugged his shoulders when discussing 
the Island question and said that it would be impossible to resist the 
will of the people. As to the Marquis San Giuliano, he seemed like 
one intoxicated with the fumes of Imperialism! He talked of 
Italian aspirations which seemed to know no limits, for his remarks 
embraced the Aegean islands, Albania and even Tunis, and he gave 
vent to his irredentism by uttering the words ‘“ Trentino” and 
“Savoy.”’” < 

But. for the most part the documents disclose the gradual 
crystallisation of the Balkan States into the associations 
they assumed in 1914 and 1915 and the uneasy resistance of 


' the Triple Entente to the stress laid on it by the incom- 


patibility of temper between Britain and Russia and by the 
characteristic attempts of Germany to drive wedges between 
its members. As to the Balkan States themselves, Servia was, 
of course, from the first in Russia’s orbit. Telegraphing from 
Belgrade to Sir Edward Grey, in February, 1914, Mr. Cracken- 
thorpe said he had been privately assured that understandings 
had been reached at St. Petersburg and Bucharest which 
guaranteed Servia against an attack by Austria. Rumania 
had also by that time attached herself to Russia. Mr. Cracken- 
thorpe got that from many sources. Even the Austrian Minister 
had told him in the same month that ‘“ he feared Rumania 
was now definitely turning towards Russia.” But Bulgaria 
had as definitely turned towards Austria, ‘ thrown herself 
whole-heartedly into Austrian arms,” as Sir Arthur Nicolson 
put it. 

Russia and Austria were predestined to be rival patrons of 
the various Balkan States, but how far Austria. was acting on 
her own initiative is an important question on which these 
particular documents throw little light. Mr. Russell at 
Vienna did, however, deliver himself of one notable obiter 
dictum when he wrote to Sir Edward Grey, of a relatively 
unimportant difference of opinion between Vienna and London, 
that “ it is only too apparent that inability to yield to all our 
demands is due entirely to the grip that German influence 
has in this country.” At Constantinople Germany was 
more conspicuous, and more than eighty pages of this volume 
are devoted to the agitated diplomatic interchanges arising 
from the appointment by the Porte of General Liman von 
Sanders to organise the Turkish Army and command the 
First Army Corps, which gave him control of the Turkish 


eapital. Russia boiled with indignation and alarm, and 
M. Sazonow urged Sir Edward Grey to vigorous protests. 
But the position was delicate, because a British Admiral was 
not only naval adviser to Turkey, but actually—though no 
one in the Foreign Office seemed to know it—commander of 
the Turkish Fleet. The question, which M. Sazonow described 
as a test of the value of the Triple Entente, was ultimately 
settled by the acceptance by von Sanders of the position of 
Inspector-General of the Turkish Army, without an active 
command, but the controversy had added something to the 
general antagonism between Russia and Germany. Relations 
between Russia and Britain would not have been much 
better but for the forbearance of Sir Edward Grey, in view of 
the unreasonable petulance with which M. Sazonow pressed 
his objections to the appointment of a few British officers 
by Turkey to organise a gendarmerie in Armenia, and the 
violence of his protests at the appointment by Mr. Morgan 
Shuster, the American Treasurer-General in Persia, of Major 
Stokes, of the Indian Army, to build up a Treasury gen- 
darmerie in Persia. 

The Great War was not made in the Near East. It only 
happened to break out there first. But since it did break out 
there the alignments and predispositions of the various 
Balkan States became a matter of great importance. On 
that the documents in this volume throw valuable light. The 
chief impression they leave is of surprise that Britain and 
Russia could hold together at all; for Britain in those years 
was full of Liberalism, and Russia hardly understood the 


word. Witson Harris. 


A Study in Contrasts 


Our Two Englands. By J. L. Hodson. (Michael Joseph. 


103. 6d.) 

In his wanderings about England and Scotland Mr. Hodson 
has not attempted any definite or consecutive course. He 
springs from point to point as it pleases him, and without 
pause we are jumped from Cardiff to Newmarket, Middles- 
brough, Oldham, Clydebank, Skye, Plymouth, Cowes, or 
wherever he will. The book is a series of rapid snapshots 
to reveal the manner of life among ordinary people at various 
points. It is a study in contrasts, roughly speaking between 
the employed and the unemployed. 

Disraeli long ago divided the English into two nations, 
by which he meant the poor and the well-to-do, but until 
quite lately I have always drawn the most definite dividing 
line between the North and the South. To many people 
living in the South, as to all American and other visitors, 
the North is an unknown land, except to those who motor 
or tramp through the Lake country. For the rest an 
unknown land extended north of the Trent—an unpleasant 
land of factories, pits, filthy streams, and unfriendly working 
people. It used to be known as the source of England’s 
wealth and greatness, but except for commercial objects no 
stranger ever went there. For instance, I have never known 
a foreigner who saw anything of England beyond London, 
Oxford, Stratford, the Lakes, and “mossy bits” in the 
south-west. : 

The great change now is that the North is no longer 
wealthy and prosperous. Mr. Hodson’s vivid pictures of the 
old manufacturing districts are terrible in their truth. The 
factories are falling into ruin, the spindles are silent, the 
mines closed down, the shipyards are used not for building 
but for breaking-up. The account is everywhere lamentable, 
the numbers and wretchedness of the unemployed are beyond 
tragedy. ‘“ Damned agony, that’s what life is,” said a 
collier of South Wales. ‘My husband has been out four 
years. He can’t stop shivering,” said a wife. Of Oldham, 
which seems to have been Mr. Hodsou’s native town, speaking 
of “the rot that has been slowly destroying Lancashire 
since the slump began,” he writes : 

*“T cannot tell you, and nobody can tell you the full intimate 
history of that destruction. It is a tale of broken hearts and broken 
fortunes, of concerns toppling that were household words not only 
in Lancashire but in India and China, of men committing suicide 
and women growing demented.” 


? 


In Newcastle and Tyneside he found Social Service Centres 
doing their best to entertain and educate the crowds of 
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unemployed, 
encouraging : 

‘In Newcastle only one man in eight.visits the Centres, and on 
Tyneside it is one in ten. And those:who attend are happiest when 
they are truly creating something—building, laying out a garden, 
decorating a hut, feeling they are working. They grow sick to death 
of amusing themselves ; they want, with a profound passion, to do 
something worth while.” 


but the result of all their efforts was not 


From first to last, in all the mining and manufacturing 
districts, it was the same ery—the ery for work. The 
wealthy cynics who tell us the people are quite content to 
stand idle on the dole are libelling the vast majority ‘of our 
countrymen. To be unemployed is the greatest curse that 
can befall any human being. Even the wealthy have to 
invent some sort of employment to save themselves from 
the plague of boredom. Mr. Hodson tells us that in various 
places he heard the one solution: ‘* What we want is another 
war”! The War was the main cause of the slump, but 
men and especially women remember the happy days when 
work was abundant, and wages mounted to £5 or £6 a week. 
Against that demand for the prosperity of war, what can 
pacifists do ? 

The author visited some of the large playgrounds—Cowes, 
Blackpool, Scarborough, Margate, and others. He also 
describes more cheerful scenes in London, and he found 
Newmarket and the tulip fields round Spalding fairly pros- 


perous. But racehorses and bulbs are not exactly pro- 
ductive industries. Both in industrial and = agricultural 


districts he found poverty and growing discontent. Norfolk 
was suffering from “tied cottages,” Skye from the uncer- 
tainty of crefters on their bits of land, Plymouth was being 
ruined by the new machines, the Potteries by the com- 
petition of cheap labour in Japan. On the whole it is a 
gloomy picture that he draws in his rapid and wandering 
survey. Yet it is incredible that the only hope lies either 
in still more rigid Protection or in a war that. would kill 
at least another million young men and expose the whole 
population to agonising death by explosive bombs or a 
poison gas that burns out eyes, lungs, and bowels. 
Henry W. NEvINSON. 


An American Scrap-book 


American Wonderland. Memories of Four Tours in the 
United States of America (1911-1935). By Shane Leslie. 
(Michael Joseph. 18s.) 

**DurinGc half-a-century of life I have accumulated two 

American grandparents, an American mother, one American 

wife and an American-born son. . .. Twenty years ago I 

was entertained at a dinner in New York to meet a number of 

distinguished citizens, one of whom in proposing my health 
mentioned that I alone of the company lacked the honour of 

American citizenship. This was true, and in my reply I drew 

a bow at a venture and suggested that possibly I was also 

unique in the possession of an American grandfather. This also 

proved true.” Thus Mr. Leslie sets out some of his claims to 
be able to write about America, and they are not negligible. 

Not only has he family connexions ; they are connexions with 

representative families. His mother was a Jerome, one of the 

family whose name is immortalised in American racing by 

Jerome Park, a family that was able to refuse to call on such 

parvenus as the Astors—and to be ruined by the time the 

great Mrs. Astor unbent enough to call on Mrs. Vanderbilt. 

Mr. Leslie’s wife is a sister-in-law of Bourke Cockran, the 

golden-voiced Tammany orator of the generation before Al 

Smith. Mr. Leslie, too, is persona grata in American Catholic 

circles. He haslectured at Notre Dame and is able to refute the 

vulgar error that that University teaches nothing but football ; 
he knows not merely Father Coughlin, but the radio priest’s 
bishop ; he was in at the birth of the campaign to clean up the 
movies ; and he knew Cardinal Gibbons and he, as a boy, had 
seen Andrew Jackson, who defeated Wellington’s brother-in- 
law at New Orleans in 1815. Cardinal Gibbons lived to bless 

American troops going to France ; he had sat in the Vatican 

Council and he died nineteen months before “ the march on 

Rome.” ‘Then Mr. Leslie can talk with ease and grace about 


football, about rowing, about basket-ball, about half-forgotten 
Philadelphia painters and about the American Woman, 
is never less than entertaining and he is often shrewd. 
But is he ever much more? It depends a good deal on the 
importanee one attaches to aceurary. Mr. Leslie must be one 


He 





————e 
of the most inaccurate writers alive. I am not quit 
that it would be safe to bet on a mistake on waa ne 
but. to bet on a mistake ‘a chapter would be taking | * 
from a blind‘man. Names, dates, miscellaneous Bid 
all are tainted by error. The position of the Temple of Pal 
in Rome, the nationality of Paul Jones, the spelling of -_ 
names (Blenckley: for Benchley), the titles of books a 
treated in a dashing manner that puts pedantry to the bh 
To most people this does not matter if it stops there oe 
does not. One can never be sure in reading Mr. Leslie ty 
new turn given to an old story or piece of verse (like his itr 





of the Cabot and Lowell poem) is not due to a bad Memory f ri 
rather than to superior information. Thus one may well lx - 
unjust to Mr. Leslie’s originality or too flattering to it, in 


of his stories is of great historical interest, if the date given ig 
correct ; of little, if-it is not. Mr. Leslie quotes a letter from 
Theodore Roosevelt offering to raise “ four divisions of . 
American volunteers, and then add two divisions of Trish - 
volunteers to them for service in France.” Mr. Leslie gives 
the date of this letter as September 15th, 1916. If that date 
is correct, we have Roosevelt planning his famous or notorioys : 
private army seven months before America entered the War, his 
Had the Democrats got hold of that, the Election of 1916 
would not have been such a narrow shave for Wilson! But 
all depends on the date, and Mr. Leslie’s dates are too shaky 
a foundation for any hypothesis. 

The ambiguities of Mr. Leslie’s style are more trying thay 
its baroque gaudiness. ‘ Hawthorne painted American Lette 
scarlet for a time”’—this is startling enough; still one can ge 
what it means, but what are we to make of this? “ In eleven 
States there are six millions [Negroes] but only two and a 
half million have the right to vote.” If this sentence means 
what it appears to say it is wrong, but it may be simply e 
loose. But Mr. Leslie is not at home in political and social e 
questions. He tells us the old, old story of how polities a 
suffer from the abstention of “ gentlemen” (though he 
knows something of the emendations made in the second edition 
of The American Commonwealth), but if he wants to know 
how odd his remarks about Philadelphia are, he might tak 
to the American Ambassador to Russia, or, imitating St. 
Francis Xavier, ask some of his wealthy hosts how their 
fathers made their money. In a good many cases the answer 
is politics, in the baser sense of the term. But we need not 
go to Mr. Leslie for what he does not provide. Let us hear 
him on American learning for which he has a deep, if naive, 
admiration, for Professor Ruud (or, as Mr. Leslie will have 
it, Rude) on Chaucer is much better worth listening to than 
Mr. Blank on wicked politicians. And for the story of the 
stud, his fellow Etonians will forgive his use of ‘* oppidan” 
as a synonym for urban, his fellow ‘‘ Cantabs ” his reference 
to ** Gonville College.” But what about the stud? “In 
Philadelphia my collar-stud broke a minute before I came 
on the platform. The head-waiter lent me his stud, but 
begged for its safe return, as he had worn it for thirty-five 
years.”” Poets have used rivers to point the moral that only 
the fugitive is permanent, but nowhere but in America could 
a collar-stud be a historical monument. D. W. Brocan. 











A Miss-Mark 


Carteret. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


Our ancestors had an excellent practice, first recorded, 
I think, of Strafford. Before taking up a book, he would call 
for pen and paper, and set down what he knew about the 
subject already. I wonder what associations the name of 
Carteret will bring up in the mind of a reader, before he 
opens Mr. Pemberton’s lucid, well-ordered and most readable 
biography. ‘That he quoted Homer on his death-bed ; that 
Chesterfield, Horace Walpole and Smollett thought him the 
ablest man of his time; that when he was engaged to his 
second wife he read her love-letters to the Cabinet ; that 
he drank a gallon of burgundy a day. Is there anything 
else? Very little. A few speeches at second-hand ; hardly 
any letters; one fatal miscalculation, in not boldly taking 
the lead after the fall of Walpole, and one inexplicable error, 
by which he alienated Frederick of Prussia, Carteret has 
to be inferred, as it were, from his effect on his surroundings, Pr 
and if the surroundings were exceedingly complicated, the 
effect was, when all is said, most surprisingly ‘slight. Hg i 


By L. Baring Pemberton. 
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is at once a psychological and a political puzzle, and in 
Mr. Pemberton’s book all the materials for its solution are 
admirably collected and displayed. 

He began well. His Stockholm mission and the Pacification 
of the North which resulted from it were really brilliant 
achievements for an untried man of thirty. He had earned 
the Secretaryship of State which George I offered him in 
1721. But of any man, gifted above the average, who entered 
Walpole’s Cabinet, the fate was certain ; sooner or later, he 
would be pushed out. In three years, Carteret was promoted 
downwards to the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. After the 
manner of Gallio, and with a liberal use of the pigeon-hole 
as a receptacle for Irish grievances, he made an excellent 
Viceroy. I wish Mr. Pemberton had printed some of the 
ballads which testify to the popularity of Lord and Lady 
Carteret with Irish rhymers. Swift was an old friend, and, 
in the company of Swift, Delany and the philosophic Hutcheson, 
the burgundy flowed gaily and the years passed lazily, till 
Walpole felt himself strong enough with the new King to 
thrust the brilliant man still lower. He went into Opposition, 
with Pulteney, Townshend, Chesterfield, and a new man, 
one William Pitt. 

But it was an Opposition of declamation and _ intrigue 
only, and when in 1742 Walpole was outed at last, it found 
itself without a policy or even a programme, What was 
worse, it had no leader. Carteret had missed his market ; 
to speak more truly, he had lost a game which never really 
attracted him. He was given two years in which to play 
the game that did amuse him, of knocking Kings’ heads 
together, and then the Pelhams decided that there had been 
enough of High Diplomacy and Carteret must go. He 
laughed, and went. Seven years later they thought he 
might safely come back. He returned, still laughing, and 
for twelve years he sat in the Lord President’s chair, over- 
flowing with fun and wisdom. The constitutional position 
of the Lord President, and the exact relations between the 
Council and the Cabinet, are matters into which Mr. Pem- 
berton might have gone more deeply. But of Carteret’s 
influence during the Seven Years War there can be no doubt, 
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and it was he more than any man who forced Pitt’s resionas: 
in 1761. ‘In the upper departments of Government! 
Granville had not his equal. To his patronage Pe La 
and instruction I owe all that I have become” Pay 
said of a man who in twenty years was almost for e Pi 

Why? Was it only burgundy, and domestic Md ten 
and years of unemployment, operating on a toma 
indolently evalté, and, perhaps for that reason, a 
unsuspicious of ill-will? Partly, perhaps Mainly ms 
the truth, too, is that Carteret came just at the Wrong ti ‘ 
Too great a gentleman to concern himself with the — 
details of Parliamentary influence, he was no match A 
Walpole and the Pelhams: too great a nobleman to thm, 
himself on public opinion, he could never have taken, “ 
would have disdained to take, the position of Pitt, He 
as England could only be governed by Parliamentary ; 
fluence and public opinion, there was no place for win 
who could not be bothered with either, who enjoyed oie 
but preferred Homer and burgundy to power, — 


G. M. Youre, 


A Young Science Looks at Zululanj 
The Social System of the Zulus. By E.J. Krige. (Longmans, 9) 


Tue average reader (rather more intelligent brother of the 
man-in-the-street) does not take much interest in anthropology 
unless it describes impolite sexual practices, or startlingly 
derives civilisation from ‘‘ Mothers” or Communists, And 
this young science, imperfectly disciplined, and growiny 
too fast for its stretched clothes of language and technique, 
has in the past been inclined as it sits over a huge table 
spread with facts, figures and fancies, to rock up and dow 
in such excitement that “ over goes Philip, table and all”. 
whereat such mature parents as Religion and Law are ju 
amused, and are apt to banish Anthropology Philip to thy 
nursery. 

But these days are nearly over. Yet the average reade 
still needs to be awakened to the importance and strength 
of a science with practical applications, holding in its hand 
seed that will grow not to the Golden Boughs of the pat 
but to the ears of wheat from which to bake the daily breai 
of economics, jurisprudence, education, administration, ani 
every social activity of man. 

Among all those races for whom contact with the white 
man means decay of tribal custom, disintegration of social 
system, and gradual chaos and decay, there is no finer ot 
more elaborately organised people than the Zulus. They 
are probably the most famous African tribe, because under 
Shaka, ‘“‘ the Black Napoleon,” they began about 1816 to 
conquer surrounding tribes and become a power in South 
Africa. They have always been a highly organised trace, 
the men strictly grouped in regiments according to age, 
with a most intricate system of kinship, chieftainship, social 
rules and customs. Mrs. Krige of Johannesburg University, 
in this exhaustive synthesis of all published facts on the 
Zulus, has carefully arranged and _ classified her material 
on a scientific basis, dealing first with the fundamental 
principles of kinship, then with village life from birth to 
burial, with religion, economies, political organisation, music 
and dancing. Written information, often contradictory, has 
been checked and brought into line by living Zulus who 
have studied their own people, such as Mr. Mahlobi, court 
interpreter, Mr. Vilakazi, language assistant at Johannesbury 
University, and others. Mrs. Krige has not herself lived 
among the Zulus, but owing to her anthropological training, 
the facts she presents are so scientifically checked and doci- 
mented, with source and reference clearly stated, that 4 
coherent and fascinating picture emerges. The marriage: 
ceremonies described in detail, for instance, are very inter 
esting, and there are some delightful tales in the ehapte 
on folklore. 

If at first sight this book appears somewhat formidable— 
and it must be said that neither the style nor the syste 
of cross-headings is attractive—it must be remembered that 
scientific work such as this, to make us understand an aliet 
culture and grasp what we do when we try to civilise it, 
is absolutely essential if the white man can hope to tackle the 
enormous problems that his coming has raised in Africa. 


A. B. V. DREW. 
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Conrad 


Joseph Conrad. Some Aspects of the Art of the Novel. 

Edward Crankshaw. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. CranksHaw’s book on Conrad is well-timed. For the 
moment—a moment in literary consciousness being something 
at once immediate and extensive—Conrad is in abeyance. 
We are not clear yet how to rank him; there is an uncertain 
pause. It would be inexact to say that his reputation has 
declined ; his popularity has, at the most, contracted ; he is 
still steadily if not widely read. But he was a writer great, 
above all, in his power to command the imagination : for the 
moment, this power of his has not its old grip. The change 
must be in us, in the nature of our susceptibilities, in the 
directions that our excitement takes. When a writer has 
been brought to a halt by death, one kind of activity in him 
has to replace another: he can no longer cover more ground, 
like a tractor; he has to work upon us witha static persistence, 
like an electric drill. Expectation of more to come and aesthetic 
topicality are two large elements in a living writer's hold on 
the public mind. With death, the sense of immediate communi- 
cation slackens; the man with whom we were sharing the 
present day, who while acting upon us was being acted upon, 
is gone: his books come under the shadow of mortality and, 
if they are to live, have to reinstate themselves with us. 
To live, they must be either classics or curiosities —and 
curiosities have not much life. Their particular, personal 
element tells, for a time, against them—possibly we are more 
estranged from the lately dead than we know—they have 
to stand on their general, major qualities. The entertainer has 
now to become a monument, outside our own variations of 
taste and fancy. If his books are to outlive him, we expect 
them to outlive us. 

Conrad is suspect for the very magnificence that had us 
under its spell: we resist verbal magic now. His novels are, 
in the grand sense, heroic: now we like our heroics better 
muflied—the terse tough heroics of the Hemingway school. 
His dramatic, ironic sense of fate is out of accord with our 
fatalism. Most vital of all, perhaps, he seems to be over-con- 
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cerned with the individual: with conscience, with ; 
drama, with isolated endeavour. Romantic individuation” 
at a discount now. “ You may take it,” says Conrad throyp 
the mouth of Mills in The Arrow of Gold—* you may oe a 
from a man who has lived a rough life, a very po e 
that it is, the subtleties of personality, and conten I 
events, that count for interest and memory—and pretty . 
nothing else.”’. This we no longer feel—or do not admit, in 

Only perversity or smallness of spirit could deny Connag 
stature. But he has, lately, been slighted as an artist " 
Crankshaw sets out not only to reinstate him but to mt 
his work its place in art as a whole. Conrad was not ial 
brilliant phenomenon, but a practitioner. He practised thet’ 
difficult, because to the untaught eye the most straightfory: , 
of the arts, in which nine-tenths of everything that off 
itself to the imagination has to be rejected, in which esting 
to which there is no definite answer constantly pose themselves 
in which there is no straight going—the artist's course bein 
deflected by rock-like impossibilities up to his very last ina 
4 : “<—~7- . “ 
To what degree the difficulties that confronted Conrad Were 
general, inherent in the writing of any major novel, to What 
degree they were particular, Conrad’s own, Mr, Crankshay 
has set himself to find out. Parallel with his study of Conrad 
method—or, better, making a frame for the study—it 
author has given us an analysis of the novelist’s art in general, 
having reference to Flaubert and to James. 

Mr. Crankshaw has been temperate and discerning, “Wy 
have here,” he says of Conrad, at the outset, “ genius, whic 
consists of an original and passionate spirit, hard work an 
calculation (calculation . . . conscious, unconscious or sone. 
where between the two). The spirit is an everlasting mystery; 
the rest we can study with some detachment and objectivenes.” 
He shows that, of Conrad’s particular difficulties, some wer 
inherent in his make-up, immovable limitations—such as his 
lack of “objective precision,” and of style (which cannot kk 
learnt) in the classic sense—others his own exactingness foreel 
him to create. Did not Henry James say of Chance; “It 
places Mr. Conrad absolutely alone as a votary ‘of the way tp 
do a thing that shall make it undergo most doing ” ? Conrad, 
he shows further, could not invent; he has. therefore to 
take an incident, remembered or recounted, and steep ani 
steep it again in his imagination till it comes out crystallised 
over, almost frighteningly luminous but. still, sometime, 
unclear. He lacked the vital precision of the inventive mind, 

It is hard-to give a summary of Mr. Crankshaw’s book. 
He appears to make ‘his points a shade over-deliberatel, 
but his method justifies himself. His discussion of Conrad’ 
lack of style is provocative and interesting. This ranks high, 


too, as a general book on the novel. Euizaneti Bowes. 


Lady Fantasma Tunskull 


Mrs. Thrale of Streatham. By C.F. Vulliamy. (Cape. 12s.6d 
Tue biographer of the egregious Mrs. Thrale of Streatha 
Place cannot’ expect to please everybody. Sooner or late 
he is bound to say something that will infuriate either tk 
Johnsonians, or the Boswellians or the Thralites. Mr. G k, 
Vulliamy has taken what is perhaps the wisest course: lt 
is content to please himself. And the chances are thé 
his pleasure will be shared by the unbigoted, for he ls 
produced a very lively, very entertaining and eminently 


_readable book, which bears all the marks of having beet 


written with unqualified gusto. There are passages int 
which might well have been inspired by the * giddy exubet 
ance” of Mrs. Thrale herself in her Piozzi days. Boswil 
would have been horrified at the spectacle of her whirlig 
and twirling her way through the pages of her latest biography. 
But then Mr. Vulliamy is not a Boswellian, His book i 
incidentally a contribution to what he calls * the interestily 
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and inevitable process of de-Boswellising Johnson.” Thee 
process is a salutary one, though Mr. Vulliamy’s share 1 
it will probably be resented by the hypersensitive John: ’ 
sonians, The trouble is that Boswell seems posthumow!— 


determined to have the last word. 
what new revelgiions about Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johns0l 


There is no knows 


may be concealed in the collection of his papers which hat®e 


recently been unearthed in Scotland. 


Whatever they may contain, they are unlikely to make 


Mrs. Thrale seem more or less peculiar than she is alread}, 
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LLOYD DOUGLAS’S novel, which has been 
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; in tt ... But the book is no mere tract for the times ; its idea 


. an eternal significance ; it searches the subconscious 
urges of conduct ; and because each one of its characters is a 
real breathing human being it is at the same time a thrilling, 
gripping story, holding us to the last word by sheer power in 
that state of suspense which is only induced by true drama.” 


From WILFRID GIBSON’S enthusiastic review in the 
Manchester Guardian of the season’s most dramatic novel— 
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SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS ' 
Rough Passage i 
WWE ANY ETS sii ! 
MS NO s Being the narra- | 
= tive of a single- 
: handed voyage to i} 
: Newfoundland, ! 
< Labrador, and ‘i 
> Bermuda in the 
S$ seven-ton yacht | 
/ Emanuel and the } 
subsequent return 
to England with a 
Y, crew. 
3y COMMANDER |i 
5 <= RD: 
Z os « Z GRAHAM, | |! 
WEL LSS Ok CG Te Lhe R.N. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This book is going to have a lasting place in the literature of 
the sea.”—Thke Observer. 


“ There is little 


: e doubt that we are extremely fortunate to have 
this record at all.” 


—Bridgwater Mercury, 


His Patients Died 


By CLAUDE LILLINGSTON. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Here is a novel on a subject which has exercised the minds of 
medical men and the general public for many years—FEuTHANasta, 
Should it or should it not be practised? Should people with 
incurable ills be given an “ easy death”? Read this most entertain- 
— about Dr. Skooner and his many patients, and why they | 
arec \ 

“A very good thriller.’—New Statesman, i 

“Told with great skill... very clever book.”—Daily Mirror. 

“A remarkable novel.’’—British Medical Journal. 

“Well written, witty, excitable.’—Daily Telegraph. 


“Paradise Enow” 
By WESTON MARTYR. 
“The Southseaman,” “The £200 
“Not Without Dust and Heat.” 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Every page is a delight.”—The Guardian, ie 
“A story that should be read by all.”—Morning Post, 1)! 
* One long delight.”—Glasgow Herald, ir 
i} 
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ve - a 

lVith Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 1 

The writer’s aim, that of te-discovering and recording the old 

Africa before it is finally buried under invading modernism, is not | 

impaired by the fact that he notes, and gives his impresstons of, | 

the ‘show places” which are imcreasingly attracting the invading 

teurist. ' 

An immense land of romance and adventure has given up its last 
secrets. 

“What a good book it is.’ 


Restless Tides : 


By J. STRANG MORRISON. fi 
Author of “Squall among the Lochs.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


adventure, and romance on the “West Coast 
in a yacht to an island of strange 


Author of Millionaire,” and 
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A novel of myste ry, 
of Scotland. The writer takes us 
happenings and dangers. 

“With the adventures of the owners of the ‘Skua’ is connected 
a love story of charm.’*—Oban Jimes. iit 
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John Bachan 
(LORD TWEEDSMUIR) 


Containing Four Stories in the 








Author’s best vein. 5/- net. 
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or more extraordinary than she appears in Mr. Vulliamy’s 
story of her life. She is a woman—one hesitates to call 
her a lady—whom one cannot confidently identify with any 
known variety of the female species. Almost any label 
will fit her. Lord Lansdowne called her ‘“ vain, vulgar 
and false”; Mr. Vulliamy describes her variously as artless, 
vivacious, jocular, frisky, ‘a product of decaying elegance,” 
“a phenomenal cgoist’’; Dr. Johnson, who lived in her 
house, on and off, for some fifteen years when he was at 
the height of his fame, once remarked that to see and hear 
her was “ always to hear wit and to’see virtue.” For him 
the creature who had been held up to ridicule in one of the 
many thinly veiled satires with which the age pursued her 
as Lady Fantasma Tunskull was Thralia Dulcis. Who on 
earth—what on earth, was she ? 

She was a brewer's wife, but’ unlike Mrs. Bung, was not 
the centre of a happy family. Her husband was a torpid 
glutton, a kind of negatively amiable nonentity ; her children 
—the survivors of incessant pregnancies—went unmothered 
and ultimately left her. As a mother and a wife she is not 
unfairly summed up in Mr. Vulliamy’s comment that “ within 
a few days of Mr. Thrale’s funeral she wrote a humorous 
French poem on her eldest daughter’s intestinal troubles.” 
Her widowhood had scarcely begun before she was hot on 
the trail of Signor Piozzi, an Italian singing master, whom 
she inveigled into marriage and with whom she began life 
anew, touring the continent, scribbling her reminiscences, 
entertaining anyone who was not too shocked to be asso- 
ciated with her extravagant enterprises. At the age of 79 
she was the life and soul of a bathing-party at Weston- 
super-Mare ; she died reluctantly at Clifton a year later. 

So much for her life, to the vulgarity, vitality and pic- 
turesqueness of which Mr. Vulliamy does ample justice. 
Such as it was. it would have meant very little to the world 
in her own time, even less to posterity, if it had not been for 
the presence in it of Dr. Johnson, Apart from him Mrs. 
Thrale has no claim to fame greater than that of any other 
irrepressible, self-advertising bourgeoise, sexually thwarted 
and emotionally unsatisfied. It was he that attracted to 


TERENCE 
DUKE 


THE GUARDIAN: 

**The bulk and the subject of this most 
interesting novel must recall to our minds 
the great novelists of the eighteenth century, 
when the English novel was in the making. 
It is the detailed narrative, told in the first 
person, of a single individual's career from 
boyhood to the age of twenty-five or so. 























*‘ It is a notable achievement, and the tale 
it tells is engrossing.” 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 
**As a piece of pure prose narrative this 
novel has no parallel in recent fiction.” 
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her table at Streatham such “men as Goldsm} = /- 
and Burke, though it is only fair to add that he 4 
compensated for doing so. Mrs. Thrale certain] a | 

































best to give her pet lion a comfortable den ani 4 her We st 
hardly be blamed for finding the task of housing aie ; : h 
bear’s clothing a thankless one. Mr. Vulliamy tl re 
pathetic to her in this respect. The devout Johnsoni 7% 

protest ; but it cannot be denied that the Doctor's beha il . 
was frequently insufferable. Mr. Vulliamy frankly = ‘ Hi 
as much and concludes that he must have been in love ~ 

Mrs. Thrale—a conclusion to which recent evidence Ay 

some support. Unfortunately for her reputation (thou H.E. 
she never seems to have laid much store by it) Mrs, Thr heart 
was far too stupid, self-centred and insensitive to a abou 
this, with the result that nothing Johnson ever did to be so fr 
was as unpardonable as her behaviour towards him oy pR. 
her husband’s death. Even now it is difficult to Py entt 
the truth about their relations. Like everything else " spun 
her life, they are woven into an inextricable web of falechood Leig 
fancy and exaggeration. ‘“ Poor thing!” someone Way GLAS 
heard to remark in Mrs. Montagu’s salon in the 1790's beet 
“hers has been a lamentable story.” Lamentable indeed | 

But it has made her famous and we may be sure that thi a 
is precisely what she wanted—at all costs. wr 
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Mohammed, the Poet 


Mohammed, the Man and his Faith. By Tor Andrae. (Ajj 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuts translated volume on the Apostle of Allah and his teach. 
ing is the most scholarly and the most readable account sing 
the work of Mark Sykes. It briefly but adequately sets fort) 
the environment, the religious experience, the movement, the 
teaching, and the character of Mohammed. It is so up to date 
in its approach that no student can afford to neglect it. 

Yet the author has not been more successful than other 
in throwing light upon the reason for either the success or the 
endurance of Islam. Its immediate success perhaps presents 
no problem, but its endurance does. For there is so little in 
Mohammedism. We in the West have always been accu. 
tomed to look towards the East for the loftiest expressions of 
spiritual wisdom, of faith, and of religious leadership. We d 
so still. It can never be without renewed astonishment ani 
profit that we turn to the sayings of the Buddha. A ver 
considerable proportion of the smiling maxims of the untheo. 
logical Confucius make a direct appeal to us. We turn to the 
words of Laotsze for still more exalted counsel. We search in 
the Indian Upanishads for an ultimate wisdom. And the 
sincerity of our partiality for the teaching of Jesus has never 
been questioned. 

From Mohammed we receive nothing. The IKoran remains 
unreadable for us. I cannot recall a single quotation from 
it that has passed into the currency of international wisdom, 
The Koran can be made more interesting, Professor Tor Andrae 
points out, if we read it as a document humain, as a guide to 
the inner life of the Prophet, enabling us to trace a soul wrest: 
ling with its fate. But as a spiritual document it can nevet 
come to life for us. 

Though not impossible, it is hard to understand how this 
message of Mohammed was such a success, even to his own 
people. It pronounced a simple theology, a simple eschatology, 
and a simple morality: there is only one God, Allah; 4 
desperately stern Day of Judgement is pending ; and those who 
believe in Allah will go to Paradise, a new wonderful place, 
and those who disbelieve will go to hellish torment. Though 
this met with great opposition at first it evidently answerel 
an cmotional need, for the success with which the Moslems 
began to kill other people would have done credit to any 
religion. But its lasting power is hard to understand; fot 
when the Day of Judgement threat never materialised, whet 
the morality of rewards and punishments had lost its novelty 
and its promise, there was nothing left in Mohammedism that 
did not shine with far greater radiance from the Christian 
Church. 

On closing Professor Andrae’s excellent monograph, I felt 
more sure than ever that the main interest in this matter lies 
not in the religion nor even in its history. It is Mohammed 
himself who alone holds the attention. He was a weak chatat 
And there is no doubt that he was lacking in mo 
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ly recomrrend this fine book which is as 
Me enore than a book about farming as “ The 
Compleat Angler”? is a book about fishing 


Highland Homespun 
by MARGARET MARY LEIGH 


y.E. BATES : “Itisa book absolutely after my own 
heart, and it is refreshing to come upon a book 
about the land so well-written and charming and 
so free from humbug and sentimentality.’ 

pr. J. M. BULLOCH: ‘She has made me wildly 
enthusiastic about her book ... Highland Home- 
wmisa sheer delight. . . . congratulate Miss 
Ieigh’s publishers on their rare discovery.’ 
GLASGOW HERALD: ‘ The best book which has 
been written about the West Highlands.’ 

‘I have read it this Easter and 


A, G. STREET : 
85. 6d. net 


enjoyed it thoroughly.’ 
memories of an adventurous life 


Sword and Stirrup 
ly MAJOR H. DE-MONTMORENCY 


spECTATOR : ‘ If a novelist were to invent a “‘ man 
of action,” have him born about 1868, put Irish 
and French blood in his veins, endow him with 
wit and courage, and then put him through as 
many experiences as could be credibly packed 
into one life—selected so as to give as complete 
a picture as possible of the life of an epoch—the 
resulting hero would be Hervey de Montmorency.’ 

165. net 


he set out to cycle round the world 


Nansen Passport 
ly I. S. K. SOBOLEFF 


PETER FLEMING (Observer): ‘Fantastic experiences.’ 
JOHN 0’ LoNDON’s: ‘A story of high-hearted 
adventure, a book which will delight every lover 
of unorthodox travel.’ 

HENRY BAERLEIN (Manchester Guardian): ‘Few of 
us will not be thrilled by this tale of endurance 
that is so modestly related.’ 125. 6d. net 


The Twilight of Treaties 
by Y. M. GOBLET 


J. L. GARVIN: ‘It is an excellent contribution 
to a subject which, one way or another in the 
next two years, will probably make the whole 
difference to the world.’ 

ROBERT BERNAYS, M.P., in John o’ London’s: ‘A 
book of particular importance, . . . a wide and 
closely documented survey of every danger centre 
in the modern world.’ 75. Od. net 


a most diverting yachting novel 


Storm in a Tea-cup 
by GUS MARCH-PHILLIPPS 


SUNDAY TIMES: ‘ Will delight anybody who has 
ever sailed a boat.’ 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH: ‘ For a change and more 
than a breath of fresh air try Storm in aTea-cup...« 
If you have any yachting friends, they will bless 
you for recommending this book.’ 75. Gd. net 
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Over 20.000 already sold 


Charles Morgan’s 
SPARKENBROKE 


A Tale of Piers Tenniel, 
Lord Sparkenbroke 


The Times: “An achievement which will 
earn him the highest admiration and a 
permanent place among our writers of 
prose.” 


Punch: “It is Mr. Morgan’s triumph that 
we never doubt the quality of Sparken- 
broke’s art any more than we doubt the 
vitality of the man or his charm. ... He 
is completely realised, and so is Mary, 
and so is George Hardy.” 


Manchester Guardian: “The novels of 
Mr. Charles Morgan are in a class apart. 
... To read the book was an unforgettable 
experience.”—(J. D. Beresford.) 


SPARKENBROKE 


Daily Express: “ Probably the most dis- 
tinguished (living) master of English 
prose. ... It is a major work of art.”— 
(James Agate.) 


ivening Standard: “A remarkable 
achievement. A tale of human 
interest and ecstasy and pity.” —( Howard 
Spring.) 


Times Literary Supplement: “ Worthy 
to be placed beside some of the great love 
scenes of our English novel.” 


Time and Tide: “Superb, in presentation 
alike of character, setting and action. 
. . . The reader walks upon enchanted 
ground.”—(Geoffrey West.) 


Church Times: “ The characters have the 
authentic stamp of personality, the pulse 
of life beats in them. They are real men 
and women.” 


MACMILLAN 8/6 net 
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stature, he was no pattern of virtue—not even of the 
virtues he preached. For he was not a great man—but a 
genius. He was_inspired. Only the weak characters are 
capable of inspiration ; they oppose no obstacles to the inrush 
of Nature, they provide the place of least resistance through 
which the force of Nature may enter the human world and 
bring some new thing to life. They are generally poets. The 
interesting thing about Mohammed is that he was a poet more 
than a man of execution. Had he not been supported by two 
of the strongest characters in history, two ‘“* men of power,” 
two great uninspired executors, Abu Bekr and Omar, we may 
be sure that the Prophet’s influence would scarcely have spread 
further than Medina. J. S. Coiuis. 


The Elian Test 


Reflections and Recollections. By His Honour J. D. Crawford. 
(Marchand Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Tanganyika Memories. By Gilchrist Alexander. 
10s. 6d.) 
From a Colonial Governor’s Note-Book. By Sir Reginald 
St. Johnston, K.C.M.G. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
Smell of Smoke. By Ben Magnus (Alexis Mahoff). 
8s. 6d.) 
Nansen Passport. By J.S. K. Soboleff. (Bell. 12s. 6d.) 
The Other Day. By Dorothy Whipple. (Michael Joseph. 
8s. 6d.) 
Tue gracious Elia declared that he could read anything which 
he called “ a book ” ; but one is sometimes tempted to wonder 
how he would have confronted the mass production of a 
modern publishing season. The incessant spate of auto- 
biographies, for example—are they good books and true, or 
must they be relegated to that class of biblia abiblia which 
defeated even his “ versatility of sympathy,” as Ainger 
described it? What gulf, for instance, separates the military 
leader's voluble defence of his defeat from the official blue- 
book ? And how many retiring records of honourable achieve- 
ment catch the light of that elusive spirit of personality 
Which was Elia’s test of unchallengeable literature? It is a 
nice question; and here are half a dozen autobiographies 
which raise the issue anew. Three of them bear witness to 
notable public service in high places; a couple bubble over 
with hectic incident and adventure ; these abide our question, 
and must be estimated according to taste. But one at least 
is free—sealed with the signet of charm, of intimacy, and of 
personality. The fact that it is by far the simplest of the lot 
may perhaps explain the conviction that Charles Lamb would 
have certainly dismissed it with his blessing. Perhaps the 
others would have passed his test as well. At any rate, they 
invite it. 

The most restrained, modest, and undecorated of them all 
is His Honour Judge Crawford’s record of his distinguished 
legal career. It has been a career pursued from boyhood, 
when in the schoolroom he used to try his dog for murder, and 
other crimes of violence. If his final reward came a little 
short of the scarlet and ermine of his daydreams, he did 
the State high service as a County Court Judge in days of 
great difficulty and change. He was appointed towards the 
end of the War, when the Rent Restrictions Act kept 
the County Courts busy. He gives a critical account of the 
obligations entailed, and of the grim glimpses into human 
nature which the routine of the Court reveals. He offers some 
searching judgements on the inequalities of the Law’s delay, 
the severity of law-costs, and the paramount necessity of 
experience in maturing the judicial mind. ‘* No flowers by 
request : no intimacies by choice * might serve as the motto 
of his method; but his memories are rich in professional 
wisdom, and bear implicit witness to a devoted and honourable 
career, closed all too early, as he himself suggests, by the axe 
of official custom. 

Another jurist follows with a wider range. Mr. Gilchrist 
Alexander was Chief Police Magistrate in the Fiji Islands in 
1907. and Senior Puisne Judge in Tanganyika from 1920 to 
1926. Here again was a case of a responsible official entering 
upon duties in a state of flux and uncertainty resulting from 
the War. “Seldom,” he says, “in the history of British 
Colonial Administration have so many experienced Civil 
Servants of diverse origin been assembled for work together 
as in the case of the mandated territories.” The professional 
legal element was inevitably brought into conflict with the 
civil appointments of Colonial Governors. Much tact was 
demanded in the task of setting the house in order, But Mr, 


(Blackie. 


(Duckworth. 


a : 
Alexander does not confine his narrative to technical; 

His recital of the incidents of travel, of social ae 
problems, of the lets and hindrances of legal eti : 
alive with character, and gives the impression of Wette, i 
moderate and just. This is a highly informative book « 

its human appeal is almost as vital as its information , 

Mr. Gilchrist Alexander has much to say about Co A 
Governors: in Sir Reginald St. Johnston’s Autobiogrante 
Governor speaks for himself. He, too, was to ¥ the 
the back-wash of the War upon the coast of “ ultimate islanas 
After earlier experience in Fiji, and active service in F 
he was appointed to the Falkland Islands within a 
of the armistice. There he begins his story, a log-book 
many journeys in the course of public duty. His pes 
is genial to the point of joviality ; and a cheery tempe 
glows through all his reminiscences. From the F 
Islands to the West Indies, from Dominica to St. Chris 
Nevis, wherever duty calls Sir Reginald he carries bi 
reader along upon an easy flow of history, topography 
character-sketch and anecdote. He rarely introduces af 
name without translating it into a living figure ; and hig 
reflections upon an administrative career are all the More 
convincing for the good nature with which they are permeated, 

The next two books are Russian, and awhirl with the fiery 
wind of revolution. Mr. Alexis Mahoff, the son of a rich 
landowner in the heart of European Russia, joined the Navy 
as a boy, was involved in the break-up of discipline and 
order, and escaped to join the White Cossacks. His adyep. 
tures are swift and breathless. Writing with a vivid Sense 
of effect, he piles incident upon incident, encounter upon 
encounter, peril upon peril. He may well claim that g 
twenty-one he knew more of life and death than any ordinary 
man of fifty. His escape from a Soviet Prison has something 
of the Casanova touch; and there is a vein of romance jp 
the heart of the story which wrings the imagination. 

Lieutenant Soboleff, another victim of the Revolution, 
was born into an old military family at Omsk in Siberia, 
joined the White Army at 18, was invalided with typhus, 
retreated to Chinese Turkestan, served in the Chinese Army 
with a mixed group of Russian volunteers, became a refugee, 
and, furnished with a Nansen Passport, started from Shanghai 
upon a bicycle to set a girdle round the world. His itinerary 
is a remarkable record of courage and endurance, no les 
than a generous tribute to the magnanimity still bestowed 
upon those who know no fear. 

Finally, after the earthquake and the fire, the lamp-black 
and the lightning, we close our journey in the sheltered peaee 
of a truly Elian pasturage. Miss Dorothy Whipple’s panorama 
of an English childhood at the beginning of the century isa 
positively beautiful piece of work, a true interpretation of 
the childish heart in bewildered contact with ‘ the tyrannical 
but incalculable” grown-ups. A real understanding of 
childhood, sympathetic but not sentimental, is one of the 
rarest of gifts. Mrs. Ewing possessed it; so did Kenneth 
Grahame; among living authors Miss Eleanor Farjeon 
possesses it in the highest degree. Miss Dorothy Whipple 
is of the same tribe, sealed of the elect. She sees exactly 
what children see; she remembers precisely how. children 
suffer; she knows the “true inwardness” of children’s 
naughtiness. She does not patronise, nor pity; but she 
may well make the grown-up reader blush for his own 
recollections. of -parentage. The lover of Dream Children 
would here find his dream.come true. The wistful humour, 
the glimmer and glow of sympathy and understanding— 
he would recognise them all, and acclaim Miss Whipple 
as a sister of the pen. Artriur WaAUGH, 


Places and People 
Biographical Essays 1790-1890. By Sir Edward Boyle, Bark 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Sir Epwarp tells us that none of the essays in his volume have 
any claim to be based on original research. Such essays are 
however, always justified by fresh and vivid presentation, by 
gusto, and by a new juxtaposition of facts which shed fresh light 
on the subject matter. Last, but not least, style is wanted. 
On all these counts Sir Edward's essays are amply justified 
and show a remarkably wide reading and scholarship. His. 
topics are certainly varied, and extend from the oratory of 
Victor Hugo to Dr. Johnson, and Sir John Hawkins, Pasquale: 
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aicaldneaaineaaeesneiatiimenieel | THE OLD MAID — pith woarton 
y Captain Grant Grieve an | am 
Bernard Newman Now dramatised by Zoé Akins and awarded | 
, Bart itze ize } 35 | 
7 ay ee ee the Pulitzer Prize in 1935, | 
h ( R- mk v N N YEY ; : 7 L ES: . > f 
hell fayor-Gen. R. N. Harvey, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O The novel, 3/6 The play, 6/- 
'$ are, Illustrated in line and half-tone. 15/- net 
" ‘ a : the authentic, historical record of the 
1 lig unnellers during the Great War. It is an out- = 
inted, — — in which the graphic _— = D. APPLETON CENTURY COMPANY, 
stifi anger and heroism completely overshadow the | 
i make-believe thrills of many -tales of fiction. 34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON . 
| } 
ry of ee: ae. | 
quilt | Si_ HERBERT JENKINS gol | | 
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-aoli, Byron's funeral, Samuel Rogers, the Banker Poet, 

Harriet Martineau, Christina Rossetti, and the Italienische 
Reise of Goethe. 

The essay on Rogers is typical of the rest and gives a remark- 
ably vivid picture of the old gentleman whose life spanned 
so many periods and careers. Rogers’ taste in art and literature 
did not extend to musie for 
** although he ‘ delighted in sweet: sounds, in soft-flowing harmonies, 
he had slight relish for the acknowledged masterpieces of Handel, 
Beethoven, or Mozart.’ When he dined at home and alone, it was 
his custom to have an Italian organ-grinder playing in the hall, 
the organ being set to the Sicilian Mariners’ air and other popular 
tunes of the South.” 

Sir Edward is a member of the Athenaeum, and therefore 
probably acquainted with the old legend that Rogers in his 
old age was constantly accosted by women of the town as he 
left the Club and never presented any of them with less than 
one shilling. This was, of course, not far from the days of the 
night-watchman and of the reference in The Times to the 
* unwashed literati of the Athenaeum.” 

Seventy-three pages of the book are devoted to Chateau- 
briand and Le Génie du Christianisme. Those who have never 
been able to wade through Chateaubriand will here find a very 
handy guide to a book which in its time made a great impres- 
sion and inspired many succeeding French writers, a list of 
whom is given at the end of the essay. Sir Edward's criticism 
is constructive, but also impartial. The account of Chateau- 
briand’s death and burial shows Sir Edward's style at its best. 

“The end came on July 4th, 1848, the day of the Revolution, 
and the gun soundes in his ears as he died. To some men their tomb 
is a matter of indifference, to Chateaubrian1 it was, on the contrary, 
a matter which had exercised his mind for years. He is buried 
on a rock in the open sea off his native St. Malo. The rock, the 
Grand Bé, is approachable only at low water, and on its seaward 
side there is the grave, visible from the ramparts, a stone and 
cross which bear no name. No more romantic spot can be imagined ; 
the picturesque town with its mediaeval walls and its little tidal 
harbour, the broken, bare, hilly coastline extending on either side 
as far as the eve can see. Such a tomb suggests pride and, at tho 
same time, humility, loneliness, and romance. Silhouetted against 
the sky-line it is a constant witness to the thesis which Le Génie 
was written to prove. It is, in fact, an epitome of Chateaubriand.” 

It seems a pity that there should be no index to a book 
dealing with such varied subject matter. 

E. S. P. Haynes, 


Experiment and Orthodoxy 


Sic Transit Gloria. By Milward Kennedy. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Unfinished Crime. By IE. 8. Holding. (Newnes. 7s. 6d.) 
The Wheel Spins. By Ethel Lina White. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
Murder of a Chemist. By Miles Burton. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
Protosue to the Gallows. By Paul McGuire. (Sketfington. 7s. 6d.) 
Murder at the Old Stone House. By Charlotte Murray Russell. 
(The World’s Work. 7s. 6d.) 
Murder in Rosemary Lane. By Helen M. Keynes. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Arrucr CaLDER-MARSHALL has written, very sensibly 
I think, ‘‘ Detective fiction is fantasy in modern dress. A 
detective story with a full reality basis becomes The Brothers 
Karamazov or Crime and Punishment.” The dissatisfaction 
with the stereotyped crime story expressed by Mr. Milward 
Kennedy in his preface, and a consequent wish to experiment, 
is no doubt felt by most detection-writers from time to time. 
Instead of leading them towards more consistent fantasy 
however—in the steps of Stevenson and Chesterton—we 
generally find this desire to experiment luring them in the far 
more dangerous direction of ‘‘a full reality basis.” More 
dangerous, because very few writers can hope to attain 
the breadth and subtlety of understanding necessary for the 
creation of a “ real’? murderer, a “ real” victim, and the 
real relationship between them. 

Mr. Kennedy and Miss Holding have both set sail in this 
direction and hit this rock. They have foundered with 
colours flying, but foundered they have—both of them on the 
character of their victims. Gloria Day is a journalist, who 
knows too much about the methods of Nazis and the activities 
of certain people who pretend to oppose them. James 
Southern, a novelist, finds her poisoned in his flat. He was 
her best friend, and feels he cannot rest happy till he knows 
why she died: this Jeads him into complications with his 
wife and with the police, both of whom misinterpret his 
motives for wishing to investigate the affair. Mr. Kennedy 
reveals brilliantly the character of Southern: his dialogue 
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is accurate and unforced, particularly good being the 
of repressed jealousy between Southern and Von Ste 
refugee who was Gloria’s lover. Mr. Kennedy : 
quietly convincing naturalism and his usual detectiy i 
genuity. But naturalism is not the same as a “ full bs > 
basis.”” I cannot believe in Gloria, and her Motive for hay: 
a baby by Von Steuben seems to me fantastic. Miss Ho Ps] 
tale is equally unorthodox : no police and no detective apps 
while the title raises grave doubts in our minds whether : 
corpse has been properly corpsed. Andrew Branscombe 
priggish, self-centred, self-deceiving man, falls in love 
Hilda Patrell, who has separated from her husband Te 
husband turns up; Branscombe, in a fit of rage and. ; 
attacks him and pays a gangster to get rid of the 
Needless to say, he finds that twenty-five dollars are fat from 
settling the account. Struggling to escape from his predicg. 
ment, he snarls-himself up inextricably in cowardice, falgehs 
and over-subtlety. Yet his original act has freed him fro 
the repressions of years; and the way he blossoms Out in 
phantasy as the subtle relentless Renaissance man is a remark. 
able stroke of imagination on the author’s part. The other 
characters are silhouettes in comparison, and there is q CUrioy; 
absence of background to the book. But for her study’ of 
Andrew Branscombe I place Miss Holding proxime access; 
to Mr. IXennedy for this month's prize. 


Gives yy 





The Wheel Spins is also, in its way, a piece of unorthodoxy, 
Her publishers acclaim the author as * the new Edgar Allan Pog? 
Tam inclined to doubt whether Edgar Allan Poe would hay 
permitted himself such phrases as “a riot of colour,” “ exgt 
flowers,” or * staturesque (sic) beauty.” But, leaving then 
and Poe aside, we can give Miss White full credit for a thrilling, 
colourful tale. She is an adept at laying one icy finger oq 
the back of your neck just when you are most certain that 
there can be no one in the room. Iris Carr, travelling hom 
alone on a Continental express from Central Europe, make 
friends with a lady in her compartment—a Miss Froy, g 
governess, incurably romantic, and a spinster (spinsters ay 
all the rage now in criminal circles; they turn up in thre 
of the seven books under review. I prefer them, anyway, to 
that lamentably inaccurate phrase, ‘ anything you say may 
be used in evidence against you,” which also occurs in thre: 
of these books). Iris goes to sleep, and wakes up to find 
that Miss Froy has disappeared: what is more, the othe 
occupants of the compartment swear that she was neve 
there. The astute reader will soon spot what has been dom 
to Miss Froy. But it will not spoil his pleasure in a tale wher 
surprise and suspense are admirably blended, and the Vor 
diabolica stop is used sparingly but most effectively. M., 
Burton, on the other hand, is a pillar of orthodoxy. He give 
us the crime, the whole crime, and nothing but the crim 
Of those writers following in the austere path of Freemm 
Wills Crofts, he is among the best ; and Murder of a Chemis 
is the best book of his I have read. Inspector Arnold ani 
Desmond Merrion make a good team; they have mellowed 
since first we met them, without losing their tenacity ani 
acumen, both of which are severely tested before the riddk 
of Josiah Elvidge’s death is solved. Elvidge is a chemist, 
an unpleasing man addicted to lemon squash, which vey 
properly becomes the medium of his destruction. The hotel 
where he is poisoned is overrun by his fellow-members of the 
Downchester Bowling Association; apart from the etl 
passions this game must generate and the fearful examplet 
sets of not running straight, they present the detective 
with a field of some fifty suspects for a start. Arnold, however, 
once he gets his teeth into the Clue of the Punctured Penguit, 
slowly narrows the issue down, aided by some close and brilliant 
reasoning on Merrion’s part. A photograph of the members 
of the Bowling Club would have accelerated the solution 
and one alibi should surely have been investigated soon, 
Otherwise, no fault can be found with the mechanics, | 
admire Mr. Burton's knack of flattering the reader on occasiit 
by allowing him to think about ten seconds quicker than 
cither of the talented detectives. 

The remaining three writers are orthodox with frills. Ms 
McGuire starts off at a very rapid rate of stroke and looked 
winner all over till half-way. With more racing experientt 
and stamina, he should be able to come in first on my list. 
His book opens with a précis of the ingredients of his plot, 


including several excessively funny radiograms: this ® 
diverting, but I believe a tactical error. We are taken t¥ 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“Fascinating reading. There is a tone 
of detachment and gentleness about it 
which makes what he has to say extra- 
ordinarily telling 7 —-LADY RHONDDA 


MS Out in «For those who wish to understand 
ar =e P 
The ‘ie contemporary India it is an indispensable 
0 | ” 
" < —ALDOUS HUXLEY 
a CUrioys book 
Study’ of P s/- 
le Access; | 
thodoxy, 
lan Pog.” 
tld haye i 
“Ill NewW 
et New Writ ing 
thrilling 
inger oy The first volume of a half-yearly collec- 
ain that i tion of imaginative writing, both prose 
ng home | and poetry, of the younger authors of to- 
— i} day. These include Ralph Bates, Stephen 
tai Spender, Christopher Isherwood, André 
LETS a ‘ ; ; 
in Pc Chamson, Anna Seghers, Ralph Fox, 
way, tp William Plomer and others. 6/- 
ay may ae EDITED BY JOHN LEHMANN 
In three | 
to find 
€ othe anti 
$ Never | 
“eT Ernst Toller 
> where 
he Vor : ee 
OM LETTERS FROM PRISON 


e gives rear ? E , 
‘ Profoundly moving, beautiful, tragic, 


revealing’’—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

‘‘The letters are those of a cultivated, 

kindly and sympathetic man, and show 

at times an almost prophetic insight’’— 
Prof. Gilbert Murray in the 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
4 


12/6 


Karl Marx 


BY FRANZ MEHRING 


The first English translation of a brilliant 


biography. A classic of Marxism. 15/- 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK GUILD 
AND BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 

















A selection of 


HUTCHINSON’s 


im portant new books 



































“OUR MARIE” “cvs, 
by NAOMI JACOB 


“A warm, surprising, self-willed, generous person of a 
vitality so enormous that, met only in print, she seems 
more real than most of the people one sees every day ” 
—Times “A vivid portrait not of Marie only, but of 
her art and her kind ”—Manchester Guardian “ As a 
period piece her book will fascinate even the superior 
young ”—S. Times Illustrated 18/- 


CHORDS of REMEMBRANCE 


by MATHILDE VERNE 


“This charming book—good nature, humour, courage 
and intense love for music animate it throughout The 
career of a remarkable player and teacher ”’—Times 
“She brings back the old atmosphere of musical circles 
in London before the war’”’—A/ng. Post Illus. 18/- 


WILL ROGERS Ambassador of Good Will 


by P. J. O'BRIEN 
“ Thoroughly engrossing ”—./orning Post “ Brings out 
the warm humanity of its subject—eminently readable ” 
—Glasgow Herald “ Most English people will like this 
book ”—John o’ London Illustrated 18/- 


NICHOLAS il Last of the Czars 


by MOHAMMED ESSAD BEY 
“This powerful and picturesque biography ”—J/orning 
Post “A telling book this, a book that reads like a 
novel, yet has the greater advantage of truth for its 
recommendation ”—Alberdeen Press Illustrated 18/- 


FRENCH REPLIES TO HAIG 


by Maj. the Hon. E. GERALD FRENCH, D.S.O. 
Foreword by The Rt. Hon. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 10/6 


RAYS FROM THE FAR EAST 


by RICHARD KATZ 
(Author of “Loafing Round the Globe,” etc.) 
The story of a twelve months’ trip through China, NKorea and 
Japan Illus. 18/- 


LONDON AND BETTER 


by J. M. N. JEFFRIES 
The author of “Front E verywhe re” writes charmingly of odd 
parts of London and country haunts (Apl. 30) Illus. 18/- 


RACECOURSE SWINDLES 


by MICHAEL FANE 
“An explanation of the methods by which confidence tricksters, 
tipsters and racecourse showmen deceive the credulous public 
Told in a breezy manner and crammed with amusing anecdotes ” 
—Mormng Post Illus. 12/6 


WOMEN .t FRENCH REVOLUTION 


by R. McNAIR WILSON 
“Nr. Wilson has a gift for logical deductions which amuse and 
amaze us, and yet can be justified by the logic of circumstance, 
since he exhibits each of these female players from a new angle 
and yet keeps to the historical truth”’—Morning Post Ilius. 18/- 
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London from the nativ> State of Micomicon, where two most 
unpalatable financiers, Hippax and Kolitis, have been intrigu- 
ing against each cther to obtain a concession from the Sultan. 
So far, it is “ excellent fooling, ? faith’: if only the author 
had remembered Blake’s dictum about the desirability of a 
fool continuing in his folly! Instead. with the murder and 
“suicide of two of the financiers’ agents, he tends to get earnest 
and high-faluting, which upsets the rhythm of his crew. 
Nor has he learnt how to distribute his clues evenly over 
the whole book. Still, his wit and characterisation—especi- 
ally that of the enfant-terrible Hippax—make Prologue 
to the Gallows thoroughly readable. If, as Mr. McGuire 
_flleges, a process’ has been discovered for taking finger- 
‘prints from handkerchiefs, the detection writer has lost 
.one of his chief props. Miss Russell introduces us to another 
-of these acid-tongued, inquisitive maiden ladies, who are so 
much commoner (and more agreeable) in fiction than in real 
‘life. Jane Amanda Edwards is fat, American, an appalling 
busybody, a born spy, and an infernal nuisance to everyone 
-except the murderer, whom she only catches out through 
a slip of the tongue. In spite of all this, we cannot help 
being attracted by her—a tribute to her author and to the 
American idiom, a fool-proof instrument for dialogue. The 
plot is one of the who-profits-by-the-will, where-was-Moses- 
‘when-the-light-went-out variety, and centres—as the pub- 
lishers tell us—round ‘“‘the mysterious murder of Sophia 
Stone, matriarch and martinet, on her seventieth birthday.” 
Once we have sorted out in our minds the various members 
of the family, and accustomed our ears to the incessant 
and castanet-like rattling of family skeletons, we enjoy 
this book ; even though its author leaves too many clues to 
the end. Murder in Rosemary Lane involves an ex-film- 
actress, wife of a distinguished diplomat, a disappearing 
corpse, a fog, some ridiculously quixotic young people, and 
the usual fun and games. It is lifted from the ruck by the 
genuine humanity of several of Miss Ieynes’ characters 
and by a startling macabre scene in a police station between 
the mother and the fiancée of the murdered man. 
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DID YOU SAY 
SANDWICHES! 
You will be pleasantly 
surprised at the lovely 
sandwiches you can make 


with HOVIS. Take a few on 
your next holiday outing. 
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Legend 


The Burning Cactus. By Stephen Spender, 


7s. 6d. 

sccetaia Delian. By Katherine Anne Porter, (Cape, 5, 
Tea on Sunday. By Leslie Halward. (Methuen, 35, 6a) | 
Mr. SPENDER, we have it in his own Words, intends 
five stories in his book to be neither “* anecdotes nor incid " 
ach story attempts rather to create a legend.” Thi 
distinguishes him from Mr, Haiward. Mr. Halward isa 
mentary writer of the very best kind ; -his tales are inet 
told with remarkable accuracy and tact: each small t 
whether of the sudden death at tea of a working man of, 
dreary, mismated, adolescent pair walking out, of a boy's 
public boxing match, contains just the right quantity 
emotional undertone and no more. They are “ slices of lis 
but not in the usual grim Zolaesque sense, which excl i 
humour, brevity, the unexpected. Mr. Halward does hot nad 
the curiously irrelevant championship of Mr, E, J, O'Brig 
who writes (after remarking of Mr. Spender among other 
**some shyness, some fear, some sense of isolation preventy 
them, we feel, from walking along the road for an hour iy 
happy conversation with a tramp or a sailor”); “ these soci 
barriers, these inhibitions evidently do not exist for Mr 
Halward.” This odd hiking scale of values is quite inapposi 
as Mr. Halward is obviously writing only of the class with Which 
he is most familiar, 


(Faber and Py, 


elit 


s intent 0 


Mr. Spender, and Miss Porter too, have a more poetie 
intention, When Henry James was accused of having falsifi 
the capering, acquisitive type of young American woman intl 
person of Daisy Miller, he defended himself by saying that 
Daisy was “ pure poetry.” Daisy Miller in other words jgy 
legendary figure as Mr, Halward’s characters are not, , 
Maupassant’s or Mr. Maugham’s, Boule de Suif or Ashendey 
are not, just as Madame Bovary és legend, and in her leggy 
way Maria Concepcion who in Miss Porter's magnificey 
story murders the loose village woman and discovers hoy 
the other village women rally to protect her from the police 
(** They were around her, speaking for her, defending he: 
the forces of life were ranged invincibly with her against thy 
beaten dead.) Legend, figures which will dramatise th 
deepest personal fantasy and the deepest moral consciousneg 
of a man’s time: this, if one is not to be an anecdotist ¢ 
a documentary writer, is the only thing worth attempting, 

Miss Porter is twice brilliantly successful, though brilliant 
is a misleading word to use for the magnificent deep sobriey 
of her style. ‘These seem to me the best short stories that hav 
come out of America since the early Hemingways, and therei 
more promise of future life in them, the sense of a consciousneg 
open to any wind, a style adaptable to any subject. 

Mr. Spender’s volume is more uneasy, less accomplished 
The legend, except in the fine title story, has been insufficiently 
dramatised ; the umbilical cord has not been cut. Somed 
the prose is really bad: Sitwell prose: ‘* As a seamstress, sewing 
atapestry, would jaba needle amongst many leaves and branes 
of her work, to put in a tiger, so he, seeing a tiger among 
the pattern of leaves, would shout at it”: similes used fit 
the sake of decoration, without urgency. The style wandes 
all the way from: ‘* He was short and there was a ceralt 
violence in his supple movements like those of a caged anima, 
as in his muzzled expression imposed on the dark comeli 
eyes, the curling-back black hair, upward curving moth 
high cheekbones and pointed ears of a faun” to such a passiit 
ately realised image as “ the weight of his body was inanimalt 
and cruel as though the weight of a wheel pressed against lt 
in a street accident.” The dipsomaniac boy remains # 
abstraction, has no independent objective life, perhaps becait 
it is a political legend Mr. Spender is trying to create: “h 
him is incarnated the moment when a civilisation really begs 
to lose grip, when violence becomes an end in itself.” (Suet 
explicitness about a legend ought not to be necessary.) Be 
experience seems to show that the real legendary figure’ 
never political. The political idea is arguable ; legend ms 
be passionately and instinctively accepted. The faun fig 


with cornelian eyes and a “ lurid” grin appeals to the unde 
scious mind no more than Dorian Gray. 
the suffering posing hysterical homosexual of the title 
that a profound social awareness of things as they are @ 
bines with a poet’s personal fantasy to create a work of . 
Gratam GREENE 
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Enter 
Mussolini 


EMILIO LUSSU 


SESSURESESEESESERLESTEEEESETess tae tESESEESETEETEEPEEEEESEEE TTT TEE ETT 


“\ brilliantly developed and written 
story, rich in swift-moving drama.” 
—Sunday Times. 






“By far the most lively, vivid and 






ith whi! genuine account of the rise of Fascism 
in Italy that has yet appeared. . . 
Men like Lussu are the salt of the 


earth.’—New Statesman. 7s. 6d. net 
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A History of the 
German Republie 
(1918-30) 








1e police, 

ing her ARTHUR ROSENBERG 

uinst the 

tise the “Very clearly written and admirably_trans- 
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lated.” —Glasgow Herald. “ As a history of 
post-war Germany from the Socialist point 
of view the book is very satisfactory.”— 
John o’ London, 





15s. net 


A Constitutional History 


of India 
A. B. KEITH, D.C.L., D.Litt. 


“This book has not often found 
together between the same covers. 
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It ranks 
among the studies which the British-Indian 
historian must use.”—Tiimes. 15s. net 


Raw Materials and 


International Control 
H. R. G. GREAVES 














A book of great topical interest. It shows 
What has already been done and outlines 
what still remains to be done to ensure the 
world’s consumers a fair share of the world’s 


products, 5s. net 





36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Molly Lepell 
Lady Hervey 


By Dorotuy Marcaret Stuart. Illus. 15/- net. 


Book Society Recommendation 


** She knows the background of the scene she paints, 
blends scholarship with grace, and . introduces 
us to unpublished letters and verses which deserve to 
see the light. Yet the real secret of her success is a 
whole-hearted and warming enthusiasm for her 
subject.”’——ARTHUR BRYANT (Observer). 


* T rejoice when such a book arrives. To read of polite 
Society in the reign of George II is a way of theatre- 
going. Molly Lepell was a girl so pretty, so lovable, 
that her charm has become a legend.”—CLEMENCE 
DANE (Book Society News). 


The Autobiography of 
an Old Drifter 


By Percy M. Crark, F.R.G.S. With Foreword by 
Sir Herbert ¥. Stanley, G.C.M.G., Governor of Southern 
Rhodesia. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


“The spell of Africa conquers every man who comes 
under it. Mr. Clark, familiar to the thousands who 
visit the Victoria Falls, is, as Sir Herbert Stanley says, 
a ‘ character,’ and his reminiscences are ‘ vivid, unso- 
phisticated, candid in substance and in diction.’”’ 
—Dr. J. M. BULLOocH (Sunday Times). 


Tyrolean June 


By Nina Morpocn, Author of “ She Travelled Alone 
in Spain.’ With 32 Photographs. 8/6 net. 


“No matter where she goes . . . Miss Murdoch’s 
observant eye fastens upon something or somebody 
worth watching and memorising. . . . This is a book 
for the ‘ armchair’ traveller as well as for his luckier 
fellow who already knows Tyrol and its beauties.” 
—The Times. 


“The photographs by Dr. Defner really are most 
exquisite.’”"°—HENRY BAERLEIN (Manchester Guardian). 


An Introduction to 


Cultural Anthropology 


“ A clear and useful statement of our knowledge in the 
main lines of ethnological study, the first half of the 
book dealing with the economy of tribal life, the second 
half with the structure and working of the tribal group.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


By ProressoR R. H. Lowi. 10.6 net. 


Living by the Pen 


By Cecit HUNT. 5§/- net. 


A practical guide to journalism and novel-writing by 
the Fiction Editor of the Daily Mail and Evening News, 
author of Short Stories: How to Write Them. 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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~ ~ Fiction 


By. WILLIAM PLOMER™ 


¥f Y Have Four Apples. By Josephine Lawrence. (Harrap. 
Zs. 6d.) 

Keep the Aspidistra Flying. By George Orwell. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Sixth Beatitude. By-Radclyffe Hall. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Beauties and the Furies. By Christina Stead. (Davies. 
7s. 6d.) 


' OnE need not go back to Balzae to look for precedents in 
the treatment of money matters in fiction, for in a sense 
nearly all novels are concerned, directly or indirectly, with 
the influence of money, or a want of money, on character. 
And this is natural, since the need for money is as universal 
as the need for love. Men cannot live by bread alone, but 
they certainly cannot live without it, and they are apt to 


want jam on it as well. ‘Tiring of bread and jam, they want 


cake. The celebrated question “* Then why don’t they eat 
cake ?”? means little today, for millions will have their cake 
and eat it, even when they cannot pay for it. This, roughly, 
is the theme of Jf J Have Four Apples, which tells of an 
“ordinary” American family caught in the tangles of the 
hire-purchase system. Miss Lawrence seems to be popular 
in her own country, and it is easy to see why: she does not 
for a moment take Mr. and Mrs. Everyman any further 
out of their depth than they are already. She has worked 
for many years in charge of the question-and-answer depart- 
ment of a newspaper, and one can think of many worse 
trainings for a’ novelist than the duty of helping to solve 
the problems of the feckless, the muddled, and the ignorant, 
who make up so large a part of the human race. In her 
new book she presents us at once to a Mrs. Bradley, to whom 
a Mrs. Hoe has applied for suggestions in regard to the 
balancing of her family budget. Replete with common 
sense, Mrs. Bradley decides on a personal investigation, and 
the rest of the book is a close-up of the Hoes at home. The 
interest of this close-up is chiefly sociological, and to the 
domestic economist, sensitive to extremes of bad house- 
keeping, there should be a strong appeal in the spectacle of 
the Little Man trying to enjoy plenty in the midst of poverty, 
or, rather, extravagance on a competence. As for his wife, 

** any salesman who could reach her when she had the money for 
a payment down easily persuaded her to sign on the dotted line. 
Her elaborate gas-cooker, the huge shining white ice-box, even the 
divan on which she sat, could not be paid for within two Vears, if 
then. Yet she had confessed to a desire for Venetian window- 
blinds, and they really needed an electric or gas mangle, she said.” 
One of the daughters, who rejoices in the name of Darthula, 
engages herself, on the strength of a belief that “ an all-white 
dining room is the smartest background for a blonde hostess,” 
to lay out half her small salary for forty weeks to purchase 
an unneeded suite of furniture. The family are too proud 
to eat fish, cold meat, or stews, and Mrs. Hoe, in fact, is 
* death on economics.” She is in the grip of the passion 
for mechanical refrigeration. ‘* No matter the income or 
obligations, American women apparently believed electric 
and gas ice-boxes to be as necessary as cooking-stoves,”’ and 
the reforming Mrs. Bradley meets with. nothing but an 
obstinate stupidity. 

““ They may be just as good as the Henry Fords, they may be as 

much entitled to palaces and yachts as the steel kings, but that 
doesn’t supply them with money. . . . Now, as I see it, the Hoes 
can have the necessities. Let their right to the luxuries be argued 
later. They certainly can’t hope to reform our economic system 
by their lack of sales resistance, and if they could they’d meantime 
have to exist. . .. Is there any sense in human beings wrecking 
their lives for a house, a car, a mammoth refrigerator, and an over- 
stuffed living-room suite ? ” 
No, of course there is no sense in it. Mrs. Bradley looks 
into the causes of this folly, and finds a horror of retrench- 
ment, a distrust of economy, a crazed attachment to 
possessions associated with certain definite standards of 
living, and a complete absence of taste, which, after all, means 
clear-headedness. 

“‘ Nothing was worth sacrifice to obtain, there were no essentials, 
because the ability to choose wisely is a cultivated quality, and the 
mass make no choice, only demands.” 

If that is not an indictment of what is broadly meant by 
democracy, it comes remarkably near it. At the very end 
of the book we leave Darthula reflecting that “‘ a piano gives 
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tone to a living room, and perhaps after I get it pai 
‘an take music lessons ... .” Paid f 

Mr. George Orwell's new book, bitter almost throu 
and often crude, is also all about money. He opens hy 
a long quotation from the Epistle to the Corinthians in whi 
he has seen fit to substitute the word * money ” for « chatty 
His version ends: ‘“* And now abideth faith, hope a 
these three; but the greatest of these is money.” a 
scene is London, the time is the present, and thie heal 
Gordon Comstoek, a seedy young man of thirty who wor 
in a seedy bookseller’s shop. Gordon would like to 
famous and to be loved. He has vague aspirations in reg 
to the writing of poctry, and tender feelings towards 
certain Rosemary. His heredity and upbringing haye sll 
against him. His exceedingly depressing and depreay 
Jower-middle-class family have set, he considers, und 
store by money, of which they have seen little. Reacti 
against their standards, he refuses the chance of becomiy 
* a Big Pot one of these days ” in a red lead firm, deliberg 
throws away his good prospects in a publicity company, ang 
embraces squalor. The embrace is protracted for some thre 
hundred pages, and Mr. Orwell, who is the author of a book 
called Down and Out in London and Paris, spares us none Of the 
horrors of sordid loneliness and a hypertrophied inferiority 
complex expressing itself in physical grubbiness and stupid 
debauchery. In the end, after various contretemps, describe 
with what may be called painful realism, Rosemary comes tothe 
rescue and persuades him to return to publicity and bread-an& 
butter, which is just as well, for there is an unknown child toby 
considered. ‘Turning over the pages of a magazine he takg 
a straight look at the world to which he is returning : 
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Adorable—until she smiles. The food that is shot out of a gun, 
Do vou let foot-fag effect your personality ?.. . . Onlya penetrating 
face-cream will reach that under-surface dirt. Pink toothbrushig 
her trouble. . . . Only a drummer and yet he quoted Dante, .,, 
How a woman of thirty-two stole her young man from a gitl¢ 
twenty. . . . Now I'm schoolgirl complexion all over. Hike all day 
on a slab of Vitamalt !”’ : 


His rebellion against money has brought him “ not only misery, 
but also a frightful emptiness, an inescapable sense of futility" 
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Yet in the conclusion his bitterness is softened by the reflection 
that although “ our civilisation is founded on greed and fear, in 
the lives of common men the greed and fear are mysteriousy 
transmuted into something nobler.”’ He therefore marries and 
settles down with Rosemary—and an aspidistra, which hy 
to be “ kept flying,” for perhaps it is ‘** the tree of life.” 
Both the sensible Miss Lawrence and the vigorous Mr, 
Orwell have their limitations, but they have succeeded iv 
taking a firm grasp of certain problems and in throwing 
light where light is needed. The same cannot very well be}, 
said for the other authors on my list. On one who has never}! 
read The Well of Loneliness or even any of Miss Radclyfe BR} 
Hall's less known books Zhe Sixth Beatitude produces 
impression of radiant good nature which scarcely makes w §})) 
for its shortcomings as a novel. It tells of slum life ina fR}) 
town on the edge of Romney Marsh, and especially of Hannah 
Bullen, who though generous rather than discriminatig B}) 
with her favours was pure in heart. The story is patehy. B}) 
Fragments of genuine observation are embedded in hunks d By} 
sentimentality, blunt home-truths alternate with purple, @ 
rather mauve, passages; and human nature is simplified ot 
of all recognition. Unfortunately the general effect is of m 
undisciplined imagination, and what happens when Miss Hal B} 
forsakes terra firma may be shown by quoting some words 
addressed to Hannah by a Cockney boy in a hopfield : | 
“But you're different, you seem to belong to the soil. . . . HIB} 
had you beside me I might go far—all the splendid sounds in my By 
head might come out. . . . You would give me your vigour, I'd giv | 
you my music; great beautiful soul-filling themes, magnifica & }) 
chords, God-like chords, God-like themes . . . they’re all herea }) 
my head, but they won’t come out—something stops them, perhayt Ff) 
it’s ‘the pain in my chest .. .” 


Miss Christina Stead has also abandoned herself to indist 
pline, but on a much more elaborate scale. It is a pit, By 
because in her earlier books she gave evidence of un 
powers of imagination: but all too often women novelist 
spoil their talents by a straining after effect. 
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| Major-General J. F. C. FULLER’S 
Memoirs of an Unconventional Soldier 


«4 most interesting book.”—The Times, “ Interesting and instructive reading.” 
“Revealing a deeply disturbing and a deplor- —Morning Post. 
P { affairs in high places.” P a 
_—* fet, Be eg OY “Of great interest and value.” 
5 —Times Literary Supplement. 
“Opens up pages of history never previously 
turned."—Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette. “ A book of first-rate importance.”-—Daily Mail. 


WITH PLATES, MAPS9Y /. x 
AND DIAGRAMS 21/- ner 





COLIN STILL’S 
The Timeless Theme 


«This is a very good book: a book of im- “Tt is magnificently done. My verdict is 
portance whether the author is right or wrong.” ‘Guilty of a first class” A great book.” 
—T. S. Eliot. Gi : 
—Jack Lindsay. 








“An absolutely exceptional and most brilliant 
piece of work.”"—Thomas Washington Metcalfe. “A fascinating book.”’—-Prof. Denis Saurat. 


“OF erystal clearness: and tremendously impressive. We believe that it 
will sell very well indeed.”—Miss Christina Foyle, of Foyle’s Book Shop. 


2) /- rer 





Both the above books are procurable at any bookseller or library. 


IVOR NICHOLSON AND WATSON 
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| Special Book Bargains 


|« 99 

: a y FROM W. H. SMITH & SON 
I , Copies may be ordered at any “ Smith’s” 

i branch or from the address below. 


FAIR PERTHSHIRE ty YMILES 


With 8 illustrations in colour and 76 in black and white by 


f (The Life of Henry Labouchere) 
i John McGhie. 


{ 
If by } A very beautiful book about a county which holds in its past 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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some of the richest of Scotland’s historical glamour. 












































PUBLISHED AT 8/6 OFFERED AT 5/- Postage Gd. extra 


I 
| rere ‘||| THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY 
Hi | 
“The Smith of Smiths,” ete s. 6d. net FI 
mith of Smiths,” ete. 10s. 6d. net J}! 
i ” ‘i : : | Complete in six volumes. Plentifully illustrated. Titles as 
| follows: 
THE LEISURE HOUR EVERYDAY KNOWLEDGE 


MAN AND HIS WORLD 
| STORY OF DISCOVERY ROMANCE OF EXPLORATION 
AND INVENTION PEALTH IN YOUTH AND AGE 


| 
i 

i e } 

i Sanfe i i ce | Invaluable, not only for reference, but for their unique treatment 
| of basic knowledge, and their presentation of comprehensive 
| information in attractive form. 

by PUBLISHED AT 30/- the set. © OFFERED AT 10/6 the set. 


Postage 1.6 extra per set 


th f HOME. 
ME SO A fascinating picture of what was once the centre of London 
life. Lavishly illustrated, both in photogravure and black- 


“In Search of History” and-white. 
1 PUBLISHED AT 31/6 OFFERED AT 10/6 —restase za. extra 
1 8s. 6d. net 


‘||| W. H. SMITH & SON, Ltp. 


gent : Bookseller : Librarians : Station 


HAMISH HAMILTON Print rs - Bookbinders ; A-ivertising Age nts 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


1500 BRANCHES 
Head Office: Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Current Literature 
THE MEMOIRS OF A COSMOPOLITAN 


By Heinrich Felbermann 


The author of these Memoirs of a Cosmopolitan (Chapman 


and Hall, 15s.) presumably wrote them for publication. 
Indeed, some of the chapters appear to have been published 
in periodicals during his lifetime.. But there are certain 
passages which might perhaps have been omitted in the 
interests of his reputation, though not in those of the reader. 
A Jew born in the middle of last century in a Hungarian 
village, and given a strict Jewish education which included 
nothing but Hebrew and the Talmud, Felbermann made his 
way into the best, or nearly the best, society of three or four 
European countries. He frankly treats the world as fair game, 
and is in love with his own ingenuity in mastering it. But it 
is a game played under “ all-in” rules. The best story in the 
book relates how, by discreet borrowings from people willing 
to take him at his own valuation, he set up an establishment 
in Paris which he called ** The Tower of Babel,” and which 
offered to give, for fees varying from 50 to 125 francs a month, 
lessons in any subject from Sanskrit to the bagpipe. What the 
pupils thought about it, Felbermann does not record ; but 
he himself made his fortune. His principal title to fame in 
England was the foundation of that vivacious periodical Life, 
which he edited for many years ; and the pages devoted to this 
adventure, will be of considerable interest to students and 
historians of English journalism. Among those who, in 
Felbermann’s phrase, ‘ passed through my hands,” were 
Justin Huntly Macarthy, George Moore (of whose capacities 
he formed a low opinion) and the dramatic critic J. T. Grein. 
Anyone interested in the ethics of advertising in journalism 
will be amused to discover a hidden connexion between ** John 
Oliver Hobbes,” the famous woman writer of the ‘eighties, 
and Carter's Little Liver Pills. Before we reach the end the 
pace becomes a little too hot. The reader's breath is so 
constantly taken away by these exhibitions of unfailing 
resourcefulness and unbounded self-assurance that he has 
scarcely enough left to stay the course. But there was at any 
rate plenty of the spice of life about Heinrich Felbermann. 











glorious holiday ... 
|} and a liberal education 


The Government of British Columbia invites you 
to join the party which is to make an Inspectional 
Tour of the Province this summer. 


The Tour covers a period of seven weeks, leaving 
Liverpool July 24, returning September 11. 


12,500 MILES 


of first-class officially-conducted travel 
through some of the most majestic 
scenery in the world, embracing Van- 
couver (Golden Jubilee celebrations), 
Vancouver Island, Cowichan Valley 
(Prince of Wales’ Fairbridge Farm 
School), Victoria, the Fraser, Okanagan 
and Kootenay Valleys, Kélowna, 
Penticton, Nelson, Windermere Valley, 
the Lariat Motor Trail through the 
Canadian Rockies, Emerald Lake, and 
the Great Divide; 


also 



































Lake Louise, Banff, Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Great Lakes, Toronto, Niagara Falls, 
Ottawa, Quebec and Montreal. 


The members of the party will have the advantage 
of seeing this grand Imperial domain of 372,000 
square miles under conditions not available to the 
ordinary tourist. 


Inclusive cost roe a 
Double Ticket (each person) 


(Transportation arrangements throughout in «associa. 
tion with the “Across Canada” Tour of the Canadian 
Pacific Ratlway.) 


£169.10.0 
£164.10.0 











Write for illustrated brochure: 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Dept. S, British Columbia House, 1-3 Regent St., London, $.W.1 





‘to say about the intellectual turned countryman 




















HIGHLAND HOMESPUN 

By Margaret Mary Leigh 
Highland Homespun (Bell, 8s. 6d.) is a Teally ox 
book about the farmer's life. Miss Leigh has many el “a 


tin 


of them need’ saying. She herself was educated a ‘i 
lp 


but Achnabo could hardly be called a glass house 

was situated near the coast of the West Highlands in Thay 
Skye. She ran it herself with the help of an eighteen Sight 
boy. “All operations were performed on a small 
by hand, not for the sake of theory or as an e Seale a 
apostolic simplicity, but because in our special ; 
land, labour and climate, even a moderately ih 
system of farming would not pay.” She hates “wee 
with the intensity of a person who is actually . 
dispensing with it. She considers that the crofter js + 
of the luckiest people alive.’ The softness and capricioy % 
of the climate make efficiency and careful planning an i 
ibility. No one bothers to keep equipment in proper : 
decays just.as quickly. So “string is the Highlanders yy 
acea.” “If you want a job of work done in the West and ask 
man whether he can get it finished by a certain time 
raises his eyebrows and says in a slow soft voice, ‘ What's a 
hurry ?’” What indeed ? exclaims the author, Why try 
impose on life a pattern which is not natural to it ? She py 
this point with tremendous vigour, with wit, and much 
dom, for she has lived as she preaches. Her book jg mu 
more than a description of farming at its most primitive, » 
utterly different from the usual peevish attacks on y de 
mechanised life. Every page of it bears the marks of g sj 
ingly original and vital personality. 


HOUSES AS FRIENDS 
By Dorothy Pym 


From its title, House as Friends (Cape, 10s. 6d,), « 
imagines that this is a book on how to make your house a hom 
It is, as a matter of fact, an account of five houses in whig 
the author has lived. It might almost be called extracts froq 
an autobiography. Readers of Miss Pym’s earlier bo 
Battersea Rise, will recall that she has a special feeling jy 
houses, and they will find here the same skilful evocation, 
atmosphere. First there are reminiscences of childhood 
Picts’ Barrow, a mid-Victorian yellow brick country hous 
which Miss Pym writes: *‘* I can even get satisfaction in ty 
memory of its lack of beauty.” This section is rather comm 
place. We have read so often of little girls being taken} 
church by grim nurses with hearts of gold. Miss Pyn\ 
Amanda, though no doubt an actual person, is depressing) 
unoriginal. Madame, whose boarding house in Versailles j 
the subject of the next chapter, is also a stock type. The ney 
pictures, of a Bedfordshire country house called Harrold til 
and a Queen Anne house in Kensington, which the author sy 
could only be appreciated by an American, have the eay 
charm of an expensive calendar. ‘ . all my recollections 
happy and sad, pleasant and unpleasant, are garlanded witha 
wreath of flowers.” Many people will revel in the fragrane 
of Miss Pym’s memories. Others will find the garlands rathe 
tiresome. 


TUNNELLERS 
By Captain W. Grant Grieve and Bernard Newman 


This is the first separate account of the work done by 
the Tunnelling Companies of the Royal Engineers in th 
last War. Captain W. Grant Grieve was himself a “Tu 
neller”’ ; he has obviously spared himself no pains in the 
gathering of all the relevant facts, and Tunnellers (Jenkins, 
15s.) is a valuable addition to popular War histories. h 
1914 our sapping was irregular and largely ineffectual com 
pared with that of the Germans. In 1915 Major J. Nort 
Griffiths, member of a famous firm of civil engineers, persuaded 
the War Department to allow him to form a company d 
* elay-kickers.” A“ clay-kicker”’ lies on his back ona 
wooden crosspiece and digs with his feet ; his peace-tne 
job is digging narrow tunnels for sewers and cables. On 
February 17th, a party of them were working under Mar 
chester. On the 21st, Major Norton Griffiths had them sappilf 
at Givenchy.. That was the beginning of the Tunnellig 
Companies. They were found so useful that, by If 
mining had become a regular feature of military operatios 
The action at Messines in 1917 was the climax of their glory! 
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 Messines is to Tunnellers what Waterloo was to Wellington’ 


Two hundred and fifty tons of explosives were laid undert 
front of 4,500 yards and none of it was wasted. The author 
have used their material well. There are enough technicd 
details and plans to satisfy the expert, and stories of heros 
underground to thrill the general reader. 
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Riley cars 


especially 
, on 


THE sales of Riley cars this 
year are considerably in ex- 
cess of previous years: We 
are not quite sure that we 


SJ. e would prefer that regularity 


of output and unvarvinglevel 
of price which for a decade has been the 
wonder and envy of many a manufacturer; 
but it would seem that in the re-designed, 
improved Nine at £269 and the 5-seater 
6-light Adelphi at £350 we have “pulled 


off a double.” That is unusual in the motor 
trade and no doubt accounts 
“an the for the mild boom in Rileys 
at the present time. It also 

Is f indicates that they are both 
o- | t very good cars for the 
money. Dunlop Tyres, and 

meres Triplex Glass all round. 
} Riley (Coventry) 
Limited, Coventry. 
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‘Tu and you pay as you go. Supplementary Units enable 
akin, § Y% *8 Cope with the problem of Life Assurance step 


. he °y step in a logical way. 


ping 
ling 
916, 


1. Now, when you need protection, Supple- 
mentary Units provide that protection. 


2. Later, when your financial position is secure 
Supplementary Units allow you carefree invest- 
ment. 


In fact, Supplementary Units are unique. They 
are issued only by 


" Clerical, Medical ¢> General 


er 4 


Life Assurance Society 


noes 
il) 1% St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1—Whitehall 1135 
(| Re cement sew BMene mR 
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DUNLO 


THE WORLDS MASTER COVER 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM, 








THE LATEST MILESTONE 
IN TYRE PROGRESS 
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Branches throughout the World. 
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Motoring 


Tr is ill work discussing what passes for a climate in these 
islands, but the lateness of Spring's arrival—if indeed it 
can be said to have arrived by the time this is printed— 
has for once had a concrete effect on the ordinary owner- 
driver's car. As a rule it is in March that he sets about 
the grubby necessary business of overhauling it in order to 
give himself some sort of guarantee against avoidable annoy- 
ances when the sun shines again and, whether he travels on 
business or for fun, he would rather do it in his car than ina 
train. 

In the course of the week’s work and wanderings I meet I 
suppose as many motorists as most people, and it is a fact 
that I have not yet overheard the word overhaul nor any 
descriptive of the things one should do to a decent car before 
asking it to go touring long distances or, at the very least, 
doubling or trebling its monthly mileage. It is no matter 
for astonishment. Except in professional garages where 
people are paid to do it and there is nothing voluntary about 
it, who would have set about even the mildest debauch 
amid the grease-guns, the oil-cans, the well carboned heads 
and the rest of it ? 

It is not in the dark and freezing garage, where you can 
not only not see what you are doing but where you are 
stepping, too, when the doors must be shut to keep out the icy 
east wind and everything you touch is dirty as well as damp. 
that you should attempt so delicate a labour, which should 
be ordinarily one a'so of love. If vou do, vou are fairly 
sure to scamp it and it is far better to go on hoping the sun 
will shine one day into those gruesome corners and let you 
work without an overcoat on. 

There are some things that must be done at least once 
a year to every good car, but as every car, good or bad. has 
its own peculiarities and makes its special demands on its 
owner's off-road time, one cannot draw. up a comprehensive 
chart that could usefully be tacked up on the wall of every 
private motor-house. One can only give the general orders, 
as it were. emphasising those that cannot safely be dis- 
regarded. The first is, of course, to check the condition 
of the brakes. <A careful owner will know by a glance at 
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Spring Cleaning 


the mileage-recorder and at the crime-sheet whether any: 
in the way of replacements are necessary, but if he ht 
vague knowledge of what he does to his car and : 
he must dismantle and verify. On a good cay wa 
average running maximum of 50 miles an hour wal 
attention, beyond adjustment, should be needed mh 
than every 25,000 miles—though, of course, Nearly every 
depends upon how the car is driven. * 

That is the worst of the jobs you may have to wy 
though others may make you as dirty. Next change . 
oil in the sump, the gear-box and the back-axle, The 
last have probably not been seen to for several ¢ 
of miles and although they endure neglect much bet 
the engine it is cheaper to give them clean oil ong 
5,000. While you are down among these shades ¥ 
verify the condition of the brake-rods or cables and ¢heek 
amount of take-up that has been lost. Wear and, in the : 
of cables, stretch proceeds faster than you would think su 
of all roadside worries I know one of the worst is findin 7 
your brakes have become anaemic and that there is pg a 
thread left on the tighteners. Take heart and put all'thy 
right now. Before emerging from these noisome depths spenj 
some time in spraying the springs and all outward moy 
parts with penetrating oil. If you are afflicted with an uni, 
shield take this rare opportunity of cleaning it out. 

So far as chassis-greasing goes you would, of course, do fy 
better to take the car on a convenient occasion to the Neate 
service station where they do it professionally and under gy) 
pressure as no hand-gun could show, but if that is foray 
reason impossible do not leave the pit without having fing 
put the gun on all those points that are invisible from aboy. 
That is one of the best things they do better now and I dong 
know how to spend half-a-crown more thoroughly satis 
factorilv. ‘ 

The next jobs are both dirty and tedious but they have gi 
to be done. The head must come off and it and the piston-tos 
absolutely cleared of carbon, It is not quite a waste of tine 
to do it half-and-half fashion bat nearly. You may ley 
blisters of carbon here and there which will make You Wonder 
why she pinks again so soon after decoking. Fit a new gasket 
every time. They are still frail things and never seem to} 
the same once they have been disturbed and prized off tl 
studs. When this is done get the plugs clean and set tl 
points to the exact gap recommended, and no other. Clu 
and do the same by the make-and-break. Unship the cu 
burettor. with the petrol leads to it and to the vacuum-taik 
or pump as the case may be, and thoroughly clean the lot, nt 
forgetting the filters of the supply systems. Very strang 
matters may collect at the bottom of the best vacuum tanks 
and lie there unsuspected until, en masse, they rise and stop 
the engine. Do not be so misled as to fit smaller jets because 
summer is coming—that is unless replacing them with the ol 
ones gives you some recondite pleasure. You will have ti, 
probably before the first fifty miles have been run. 

Lastly grind in the valves—having first checked thet 
probable condition by your records—and do exactly whil 
the instruction-book tells you about re-timing them. Thiss 
still one of the most horrible jobs an owner-driver can take 0, 
In my ideal engine I would have the valves innocent of al 
adjustment and when they began to open or close at th 
wrong moment I would drop in new ones. Their seats woul 
of course. have to be of highly enduring metal. 

At the end, so far as the working parts go, come the tyr 
upon which much of your peace of mind depends. They ar 
far better than they were only a few years ago, they last longt 
and they put up with ill-usage and neglect in a manner thats 
little short of miraculous. Only a short time ago aboil 
90 per cent. of the cars you saw stopped on the road wer 
there because of tyre-trouble. I very much doubt if the figun 
today is five. There is no means of finding out but the fie 
remains that it is very rare to see a puncture or a burst. l 
had my second in four years last week, and that was from: 
carpenter's nail picked up in some ribbon-build. Neverthi- 
less, go very carefully over, the five covers for nails, flint 
sears and tread-wear. If there is much of the latter. make) 
your mind to get your new tyres now instead of at the end 0 
the touring-season. It always pays. Lastly, have evel 
wheel off, grease the hubs richly, and make sure that takitt 
off and putting on go easily. You may be grateful for thi 
advice one dark wet night. 

All this weary business (which need not be weary in th 
sunshine) means that you should drive care and trouble-fte 














all the time of the year when it is most important you should. 


And you will save money. Joun PRio.est. 
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Changes riding into 
gliding and provides 
the smoothest motoring 
ever experienced for #¥ 
back seat as well as 
front passengers. 








@conrrowed SYNCHRO-MESH 


The Automatically Controlled Synchro- 
Mesh gear box means a 
faultless change. No 
pausing, no judging of 
engine speed—yet you 
cannot clash your gears. 





Ono - DRAUGHT VENTILATION 


All the fresh air you want without 
draughts or rain beat- —_S= 
ing in. Every passen- 
ger controls the ven- 
tilation in his or her 
part of the car. 





So form-fitting that it 
is as good as made-to- 
measure seating. Said 
to be the most comfort- 
able car seat ever in- 
vented. 











Wonder 6 e 

mn tried the others but 

“1 We tried the others bu 

OFF the 

set the 99 
: h VAUXHALL 

wef WE CNOSE a f 

lot, not 

strang The days of buying a car from a catalogue or showroom 

ad inspection have passed — and rightly so. For there is only 

vik. one way in which to prove a car’s worth — and that way is 

the ol by actual road test. 

ve to, 

Before you decide on your next car, ask any Vauxhall owner 
| S for his opinion but drive all those cars that interest you. Then 
This i you can discover their respective merits and get an entirely 
ve unbiassed opinion for yourself. You can try the Vauxhall’s 
Ay § outstanding features and compare them side by side with 
rou, competitive makes. 
tyr Any Vauxhall dealer will be delighted to place a car at your 
Se disposal whenever you wish. 
hat i 
ram VAUXHALL LIGHT SIX 12 h.p. or 14 h.p. £205 
uae Six different body styles. Saloons from 
figur 
» fact 
t. | 
OM a 
rthe 
lints 
€ ti}! 
rd of 
ver 
ba LIGHT SIX 
the Fully descriptive literature, the written experiences of Vauxhall 

' owners and full information of the Vauxhall and General extended 
th payment plan are readily available from any Vauxhall dealer or 
fre from Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Beds. 
ult If you want a bigger car there is the Vauxhall Big Six, 20h.p. or 
7 27 h.p. Prices from £325 to £550. 





OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 

10 m.p.h to 30 m.p.h.—on top gear—in 
Io 1/5 seconds. 10 m.p.h. to 30 m.p.h. 
— through the 
gears—in § 4/5 
seconds. Stand 
to 50 m.p.h. — 
through the gears 
in 20 seconds.—vide “Autocar” 











Wide range of models on view at 174/182 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





EAGLE STAR 


INCREASED PROFITS, ASSETS AND DIVIDEND 





Veresipina at the annual general meeting of the Eagle Star and 
British Dominions Insurance Company, Limited, held on April 
2ist, Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P., in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said they continued to feel 
the increasing prosperity of the country, and he thought they 
vould agree the results of the past year were good. 


Lire DEPARTMENT. 

The Life Department had shown excellent and progressive results. 
New policies were issued numbering 2,454 for sums assured of 
£2,854,936, of which £100,256 was re-assured and £2,754,680 retained. 
These figures compared with £2,404,263 retained in 1934, an increase 
of £350,417. Their Life business was confined to the United 
Kingdom, with a trifling exception in South Africa. The current 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds expanded during the year 
by over £411,000 and now stood at £6,357,479, while the premium 
inceme of the Current Fund exceeded that of last year by over 
£19,000. The average rate of interest éarned was £4 4s. 4d. per 
cent., after deduction of Income Tax, which he was sure they would 
consider favourable. 

The number of schemes handled by their Group Life and Group 
Pensions Department continued to increase. For several years 
the number of new schemes had exceeded the previous year’s 
figures and 1936 had started extremely well. The valuations of 
the two Closed Funds of the Eagle and English and Scottish were 
made at December 31st last, with very good results. In the case 
of the Eagle Fund, the surplus revealed enabled the declaration of 
a simple reversionary bonus at the remarkable rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum, whilst in the English and Scottish Fund a compound 
bonus of 3 per cent. had been declared. The bonuses allotted to 
English and Scottish policies since the date of the amalgamation 
with the Eagle Star Company ranged from 75 per cent. to 95 per 
cent. of the sums assured and bonuses existing at that time. As 
would be seen from the Profit and Loss Account, the Shareholders’ 
proportion of the profits from these Funds recently declared 
amounted to £72,275. 

FirE DEPARTMENT. 

In the Fire Department the premium income amounted to 
£808,087. The incurred loss ratio was 40 per cent., the ratio to 
premiums earned being 39.77 per cent. These percentages were 
2.76 per cent. and 3.11 per cent. lower than in 1934. The profit 
for the year was £70,139, or 8.68 per cent. of the premium income, 
the total reserve being £423,235, which amounted to 52.37 per cent. 
of the premiums, 

GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

In the General Insurance Department the premiums amounted 
to £424,118, an inerease of £26,000. Claims paid and outstanding 
amounted to £117,080, and after setting aside the usual reserve of 
40 per cent. in respect of unexpired risks, the sum of £110,676 
was transferred to Profit and Loss Account. These results were 
the best the company had so far experienced in the General Account. 

In the Motor Department the premium income amounted to 
£1,465,318, which showed an increase of £322,271. After providing 
for the outstanding claims and the usual reserve of 40 per cent. for 
unexpired risks, the sum of £17,661 was transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account. These results proved that the public were being 
extremely well catered for and were getting their insurance at 
approximately cost price or under, 


Prorit AND Loss Account. 

The Credit Balance brought in from last year was £214,138, and 
the net interest on investments amounted to £230,431. Trusteeship 
and other fees were £6,816, and the net profit on the sale of invest- 
ments totalled £56,111. The Shareholders’ proportion of the Eagle 
and English and Scottish Funds Valuation profits was £72,275, 
which, with the profits from the various trading departments, 
£236,502, made a grand total of £816,273. 

After providing for British and other Taxation and Expenses not 
charged elsewhere, they had paid an increased dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 25 per cent., which, with the dividends on the 
Preference and Preferred Ordinary Shares, absorbed £228,426 net. 
It would be thus seen that the total dividend on all classes of 
shares was more than covered by the net interest from investments 
alone and more thar. twice by the total net profits. 

Of the balance remaining they decided to write off the cost of 
Life Businesses acquired the sum of £100,000, reducing that item 
now to £145,000, and to transfer £100,000 on account of provision 
for Pensions, leaving a credit balance to be carried forward of 
£257,264, being an increase of £43,127 on the amount brought in. 

The total premium income for 1935 amounted to £4,089,433, as 
compared with £3,774,535 in 1934, an increase of £314,898, while 
the total assets of the Company and its subsidiaries stood at 
£23,691,499, an increase of £1,057,387. 

In conclusion, he stated the financial position of the Company 
was outstandingly strong, that the new year had opened very 
promisingly, and that he looked forward with every confidence to 
the future. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
retiring Directors having been re-elected and the Auditors re- 
appointed, the proceedings closed with votes of thanks to the 
Chairman, Directors, Officials and the Staff, 
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Finance 
The City and the Budget 


ARt 


FURTHE! 
THE first effect of the Budget on the City has be ( 
somewhat unfavourable. It could hardly "have ae 
otherwise, seeing that the City was quite unprepa sa 
np a 


for a rise in the standard rate of Income Tax, Readen fk sheld on AE 
of this column, however, know what while J have 7 rig eM | 
tainly not forecasted a rise in the Income Tax whi 5. ehairman 















has taken place, I have, nevertheless, taken ¢ gm, i year | 
view of the rise in the national expenditure, nee re 
felt that there was too great a tendency in A aware 
quarters to be exuberant over the resiliency of th only by 
Revenue without an adequate recognition of ‘its beiyy iti 


is encourag 
on contribu 
zard tO the 


more than swallowed up by rising expenditure, Bre 
as regards the large amount which obviously will 
required for the strengthening of the national defenc 
the City has been too much inclined to regard the matte 


as one which could be settled entirely by loan—in other yl 
words—that we should pass on the greater part of tly pen ther 


burden to posterity. Whether the Chancellor of thy [is gaduall 


Exchequer has been wise in raising the Income Tax ty se a cheek 
the awkward point of 4s. 9d. in the £—a figure rath, ie 
unpleasantly suggestive of a later rise to 5s.—remaigs a sen 


to be seen, but, at all events, he is to be commended fy yas of int 


having had the courage to meet as far as ever he cou = § 
- ‘. : : ticea ly 

the current year’s expenditure out of revenue, ed in 

A Surpius REACHED, We alway 

ter the Buc 


Briefly summarised, the Budget story consists in the [B) the Bu 
Chancellor being confronted with a rise in the expend ij not help 


ture for the current year—including a margin for Sup fs pot 
plementary Estimates of £17,600,000 — of nearly me" 
£64,000,000. Consequently, after anticipating an jy. carne 
crease of nearly £24,000,000 in the Revenue on the Mrpluses as 
basis of existing taxation, Mr. Chamberlain was faced J their po“! 
with a deficit of over £21,000,000. This he has met by je!" ? 
raising the Income Tax to 4s. 9d., giving him an extn cima 


£12,000,000 in the current year, while provisions which ppromul 


are to be made against evasion of the Income Tax ar JR the stati 
expected to yield another £3,000,000. As against these iB #9 - 
expected additions to the Revenue, concessions in family airy 
allowances will cost £2,000,000, thus leaving a net gain With res 


of £13,000,000. An increase of 2d. in the Tea Duty Boains for 
will yield £3,500,000 this year and a slight alteration in MMrady pa 


the Beer Duty another £25,000. From the changes ir mee 
taxation, therefore, the Chancellor obtains, in all, a eran i 


amount of £16,525,000, and after taking £5,250,00 Boud rem: 


from the Road Fund, his deficit is changed into the Mju. | fe 
moderate anticipated surplus of £484,000. e results 
PsycHoOLoGIcCAL EFFFcTs. then 
Those who are affected by the further rise in the FR these 
Income Tax will, doubtless, feel that the long-sustained ay 
burden of direct taxation is becoming almost unbearable, 
I do not propose, however, at this moment to comment § . 
upon the justice, or otherwise, of the increase other haewaily 
than suggesting that the burden of the direct taxpayer tee li 


undoubtedly calls for greater economy in the matter of Bn please 
Civil Service expenditure. The point which is of mor fF aie 
importance, perhaps, at the moment, is whether Mt. Bs, 
Chamberlain’s fifth Budget, including the rise in the Bho adv: 
Income Tax, will have an unfavourable psychological 
effect upon industry. It certainly cannot be a stim 
lating influence, such, for example, as was exerted two 
years ago by a big Budget surplus and a reduction in ’ 
the Income Tax. On the other hand, it is only fair t0 Bhough ¢ 
remember that much of the outlays on national defence be ten 
will go to swell industrial profits and upon which the Buty 
Chancellor will take his toll in the higher tax. And nah 
against the possible unfavourable effect of the high § 








I confe 
hether i 


o hesitat 
taxation must be set the confidence begotten by the Baance.s 
Chancellor’s effort to meet, as far as possible, increased Nearly 
expenditure out of Revenue and secure an equilibrium i Bf" prog 


I 
the Budget. ie 


foresee 
t the en 
0 see th 
The r 








Factne Facts, 
It is, of course, impossible for the Chancellor t0 
determine the precise amount which will actually be 
(Continued on page 776.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ARMY AND NAVY STORES 


HER INCREASE IN TURNOVER AND PROFITS 













FURT! 
has NERAL GASCOIGNE’S ADDRESS 
fn GE 


ave Dee 





eral meeting of the Army and Navy Stores, Ltd., 






ipre ni 
na Lemp 22nd on the company’s premises, Westminster, S.W. 
ave = jig. Cen. Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


n), in the course of his speech, said: I was able to tell 










AX Which Per that trace had shown an improvement on the previous 
& graye ert tt itself had shown an improvement on its own predecessor. 

I have ie ee to be able again to report a satisfactory increase in the 
in Many fMbmover, which has resulted in increased profits, brought about 
of the only by the increased turnover but by various economies 


nit has been found possible to establish without loss of efficiency. 









ts being , encouraging and significant to know that these increases have 
$ Even contributed to by nearly every section of the business both in 
will he to the money value and to the number of orders. 

lefences, Att-RocunpD IMPROVEMENT, 

© matter The improvement I mention can be fairly described as a general 
IN other 1 round improvement ; no abnormal conditions to account for it, 
t Of the Mj one, therefore, which it may reasonably be hoped will continue 
of the a gradually increasing ratio, provided that no outside influences 


Tax tp sea check, and here let me say that I do not see any reason for 
picipating this, in spite of the existing political troubles in the 

> rather iid, Jean assure you, however, that the pulse of retail trade 
Temains Hq very sensitive one. It reacts amazingiy quickly to the ups and 
ded for Mpwas of international negotiations, as reported in the newspapers, 
could fe t0 the quoted prices of stocks and shares, the latter being 
nticeably afiected by the former, and the pulse-beat is invariably 

fected in the sales immediately following the disturbing element. 
We always seem to hold our meeting either just before or just 
: er the Budget, but we could anticipate little hope of any assistance 
In the m the Budget this year, and so it has proved to be. The Budget 

Xpendi- Mi not help us nor could we expect it to do so in view of the many 


ot Sup. fells upon the public exchequer, at any rate in respect to releasing 
nearly shto be spent in the shops. Let us hope that the additional sense 

«* Msecurity, for which the Budget provides, will create an air of 
aN it Bimism and cause people to spend moro freely such meagre 


On. the rpluses a8 a 4s, 9d. income tax—and super tax to match—leaves 


| faced Mp their pockets ; rather than to hoard it against an even more evil 
net by ey Which we hope will never come. 
ext Further, Iam also glad to announce that a Contributory Retiring 
ap lowance Scheme has been approved by the board and will shortly 
| Which ppromulgated to the staff. This scheme will cover those members 
AX are MM the staff between the ages of 18 and 65, in the case of men, and 
> these MB to 60 in the case of women, and is additional to the existing 
family on-Contributory Scheme, which only relates to members of the 
Papi: ovident Fund who joined that Fund prior to 1920. 
Ball With regard to the profit available, you will see that there 


UY Memains for distribution a sum of £235,742, after deducting £34,166 


ion in Mrady paid as interim dividend, and after adding the amount 
ges jy @emught forward last year, namely, £120,966. It is proposed to pay 
il a final dividend of 10d. per share, namely, £68,333, making a total 
a ividend of Is. 3d. or 124 per cent., the same as last year. There 
wy ould remain a carry-forward of £123,173 or £2,207 more than last 
O the Mur. I feel sure, ladies and gentlemen, you will be satisfied with 

results which I have been able to announce to you. 

ds regards London we have well considered plans in hand for 

ie opening out and regrouping of many of the Departments, and 
n the gpten these plans have materialised it will be easier for those who are 


a tso accustomed to the Stores as aie most of those present to find 
heir way about. 


rable, 

ment ; SERVICE, 

other  ltelerred last year to the greater facilities—in the way of improved 
a tephone service and increased motor deliveries—we were giving 
Daye! BB those living in the outer suburbs and the Home counties, and I 


eT Ol fn pleased to be able to say that the results have fully justified 
more fe efforts. More and more members resident in -those districts 
Mr, realising the economy and convenience of dealing with the 
Mores for the greater portion of their daily needs. Summarised 
the these advant . mo 0 j 
al antages are: One order; One delivery ; One account. 
gictl B I confess that we are thinking all tho time of “service,” for 
Iml- #hether it be personal service from behind the counter, or in the 
two ices, or quickness of delivery and immediate remedy if anything 
n in MoU go astray, we realise it is good “service” all the time that 
ecustomer wants. He wants good quality too, and, as you know, 
ir to inugh the lean times we have k our ity refus 
; f ve kept up our quality and refused 
ence b be tempted to use the lure of false cheapness by changing our 
the HBulity to the second rate. 
And & {told you last year that you had a sound balance-sheet before 
sher ou and that the Society was in a strong financial position. I have 
hesitation in saying on this cecasion that you have a still sounder 
vance-sheet before you and are in a still stronger financial position. 
Ase & Nearly three months of the present financial year have gone and 
ni Pt progress continues. In the days we live in it is very foolish 
‘ Prophesy and I am not going to do so, but I will merely express 
te hope—and this time a confident hope—that unless anything 
Woreseen occurs, we shall be able to show you even better results 
{0 Bt the end of the current year and [ rely confidently on your support 
be » see that this hope is fulfilled. ; 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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(0f INCREASE IN OUTPUT 
‘nin 
OF ELECTRICITY 

N the Eighth Annual Report of the Central 

Electricity Board, just published, an expan- 

sion of 70 per cent. in the output of electricity 

in Great Britain from 1929 to the end of 1935 

was shown, compared with an expansion in 

world output of 20 per cent. for the same 

period. The Report also states that in 1935, 

the third year of trading, the Board’s operations 


resulted in a credit balance of £1,021, 221, as 
compared with a credit balance of £85,000 


in 1934. 

The striking progress of the Grid System 
as proved by these statistics, is of good augury 
for the Electric Supply Companies and Manu- 
facturing Companies whose shares are in- 
cluded in the Portfolio of the 


ELECTRICAL@INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


The Electrical Indus- 
tries Trust enables the 
public to invest sums 
of approximately {50 
upwards over a range 
of 41 Companies op- 
erating in this attrac- 
tive field. The consti- 
tution preserves the 
advantage of Trust 
Deed control and the 
simplicity -and_ con- 
venience of the Unit 
method of investment. 
Under the Trust Deed, 
powers are delegated 
to the Managers which 
provide the element of 
‘flexibility ’’ desirable 
in a Trust confined to 
one industry. The 
Companies included in 
the permitted list have 
been selected by ex- 
peris after careful con- 
sideration of their past 
record, their present 
financial position and 
the possibilities of 
future developments 


and earning capacity. 
An investment of £100 
at the beginning of 
1935 equally spread 
over the ordinary 
shares of the Com- 
panies included in the 
Trust would at the 
end of that year have 
been worth £147. 





On the securities in- 
cluded in the initial 
portfolio the income 
in the last complete 
financial year of the 
several companies 
came to £3 4s. 3d. 
per cent. gross in 
dividends and in ad- 
dition the equivalent 
of {1 10s. 4d. per 
cent. gross indistribu- 
table stock bonuses, 
on the basis of prices 
current on 23rd March 
1936. 

Units may be bought 
or sold through any 
stockbroker or bank, 


TRUSTEES 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


BANKERS 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
A FREE BOOKLET which deals fully with the progress of the 


Electrical Industry and contains particulars of the constitution and 
management of Electrical Industries Trust, with complete statistical 
information relating to all Companies included in the Portfolio, will be 
sent free on request. Ask for booklet $.1, and address your application 
to the 
MANAGERS 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Phone: NA'Tional 4931. 
Members of the Assn. of Fixed Trust Managers) 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 774.) 

spent by the Treasury during the current financial year 
on the National Defences, and while he has wisely provided 
a wide margin for Supplementary Estimates, it is clear 
that there will be some very large borrowing, and 
that he could not have done otherwise than impose 
additional taxation which will at least bring home to 
the nation the seriousness of the rise in expenditure. 
Certain other countries may have the same truth brought 
home to them ere long, in an even more unpleasant manner 
through rising prices and an advance in the cost of 
living, and in passing, one can only express the hope 
that in one way or another, the cost of war preparations 
alone may create the desire for the establishment of 
confidence in the preservation of international peace, 
in place of the present fear which is costing Europe some 
hundreds of millions of pounds and is responsible for the 
vast millions of unemployed. 


TARIFFS AND Cnearp Money. 

Perhaps the part of the Chancellor's Budget speech 
which is open to some criticism came at the very end 
when, in surveying the financial developments of the 
past few years, he attributed the improvement: in the 
Exchequer Revenues and in Home Trade to “ the two 
main pillars of the Government’s policy, namely, the 
introduction of the tariff and the establishment of cheap 
money.” I am_ not concerned now with discussing 
the merits, or demerits, of Tariffs, but I think it must 
be admitted that they necessarily have their limitations 
a point which is easily recognised by those who long 
for a revival in international trade as a whole. And as 
regards cheap money when imposed by Governments 
rather than by natural forces, there are many in the 
City who believe that the policy is fraught with some 
considerable danger for the future, while, even now, it 
is clear that the combined effects of abnormally cheap 
money and high taxation are hitting investors very hard, 

Artuur W. Kippy. 














AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 British 
Banking and Insurance Companies. 


‘TRYST 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and 

sold at any time. through any Stockbroker or 

Bank. Estimated yield, from 3% per cent. to 

4 per cent. Price of Units, 21st April, 
21s, 3d. x.d. 


TRUSTEES: 
MANAGERS: 
29 CORNHILL 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO, LTD. 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES’ LIMITED, 
: LONDON : E.C.3. TEL: MANSION HOUSE 5167 


ipply to Managing Director for “ Bank-Insurance” Shares Handbook, 
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INSURANCE ProGREss. 
latest report of the Scottish Union and Ny: 





THE 





















Insurance Company shows a substantial rise jn th M 
business for the year, the gross amount of new pol “ 4 
£4,011,725, against £3,470,482 in the previous «2 gget om 
Life and Annuity Fund increased by £272,745 and the change =*°° 
interest earned upon it worked out at £4 1s. 5d. per vivian | 
next quinquennial valuation and bonus distribution ; i In our 
at the end of next year. In the Profit and Loss 4 : inst £3: 
aggregate transfers from Underwriting Accounts , eof the 
to £233,199 and the surplus interest to £79,347, The diy that —_ 


is at the rate of 13s. on the * A” shares and 48s. ON the 
shares. A sum of £100,000 has been carried to profits 
the Contingency Fund, but, on the other hand, £300 
been added to the Special Reserve in the Mises 
Account, while the balance carried forward in Profit and| 
was £514,272 against £370,268 a year ago. 
* x * * 
A Svuccressrut UNDERTAKING, 

The latest Report of the Army and Navy Stores shows 

that important undertaking continues to make steady p Re 


3937, Th 
The years | 
apnium, an 
The one- 
wount, aris 
demption 
14,530, COU 
Yory carelt 
»be employ’ 
at we shou 






Moreover, the good impression created by the Report ol previo 
strengthened by the address to shareholders at the y aged 
meeting last Wednesday, by the chairman and mang -. nect 
director, Brigadier-General Sir Frederick Gascoigne, Pw hat the 
was clear from Sir Frederick’s speech that the rise in prguperporation 
has been accompanied by a continuance of sound Manageme > Per ce? 
so that while there has been a satisfactory increase in tumpg 
the good results are also due to further economies in expajlih jam sure } 
ture, economies, moreover, which have been of a very eves year wit 
character achieved without any impairment of efficiency, yi t!s9,000 | 
only so, but accompanying this achievement there has hq!!! °O"P° 
further small bonus to the staff, while Sir Frederick annoy” ™ we 
that as and from the beginning of the present financial yy sags 
the pre-1931—82 rate of pay would be restored to all employ i iole 
who were in the Society’s service at that time. “Bos and exp 
* * * * Any gene 
CARE FOR THE STArr, Tae 
One of the features of the annual meetings of the Armygfiihoportion ¢ 
Navy Stores is the evidence afforded in the chairman’ saddggmouing be 
of the keen interest taken by the directors and manage The favou 
not only in every department of the business dependent ye” ™* > 
the goodwill of the public, but also in the welfare of the tad 
ensuring in return a body of loyal servants. Once again, svelopmen 
conservatism is shown in the distribution of profits, di fnour M 
dividend simply being maintained at the former rate @§mit and | 
121 per cent., while there are allocations to certain Funds ymeprsentin: 
the least important being the transfer of £25,000 to the Reg 1 am ple 
for developments and improvements. Sir Fredeni ok 
Gascoigne’s speech was, of course, prepared before the al pi 
nouncement of the small increase in the Income Tax, bitired to o 
may be doubted whether that would have greatly modifi, averag 
the fairly hopeful view which Sir Frederick took of the outlaifiient over 
inasmuch as there are many signs of continuing improvemagmepartmen' 
in our domestic trade. pluetion 
. ‘ ‘i ~ Your dir 
mu tO apy 
STRAND ELectric HOLpINGs. ayable by 
At the statutory meeting of Strand Electric Holdiggt’"™ ~ 
Limited, held last week, the chairman, Mr. F. L. Blow, Jf oe 8 
stated that the revenue of the company would be deri; 
entirely from profits made by the Strand Electric af The rep 


Engineering Company, Limited, and its constituent concen 
all the shares of which were held by the company. Hest 
further that the directors would be enabled to declat 
dividend at an early date, coyering a year’s trading. Itn 0 
also announced that recent contracts included num 
theatres and: cinemas throughout Great Britain, and 
chairman spoke hopefully with regard to the future. 


if the 


* % * * brand 
Tue EaGute Star MEETING. 

In addition to an increased dividend for last year, 3% no 
cent., the shareholders of the Eagle Star and British Domini T 
Insurance Company are receiving a bonus in the form d ; 
new issue of shares on very favourable terms. The new i% - 
of 66,919 shares, is being made at £20 per share in the prop D 


tion of one new share for each four fully paid Ordinary si, W 
now held, and the partly paid shares participate in thei 
pro rata. This increase of capital will add over £1,100! 
to the company’s General Reserve, now standing at £1,350 
That the issue is entirely justified is made plain by the Op 
lent accounts recently issued in respect of the past yeal,# 
Sir Edward Mountain's able speech at the meeting this ¥ 
when he reviewed the whole business of the company ® 
intimately, A, W. ib 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


FURTHER EXPANSION 
MR. VIVIAN HUGH SMITH’S REVIEW 
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red and sixteenth annual general court of the Royal 


d ; 2 
bys twO hun e was held on April 22 at the Royal Exehange, 


ssuranc 
pychange Ass 










ivan Hugh Smith (the Governor), in the course of his speech, 
Mr. 1 ; 







per ~ 
Du — +. Jn our Life department the net sum assured was £4,350,000 
Pek, Bch £3,750,000 in the previous year. The total premium 


of the department was £1,194,000, which is again an inerease 
ome in 1934, and the claims paid and outstanding 


ts amed 














that received in 


The diyj ied £676,000 as against £638,000 for the previous 12 months. 
ON the “Tae umber of policies completed was 8,712, an increase over 1934 
) Profits § 7 The Life Assurance Fund now stands at £11,791,000. 
£30,099 The year, as you know, has been the final year of the quin- 
Misco! nium, and there are a few remarks I should like to make about 


The one-tenth share transferred to the Proprietors’ Allocation 

t, arising from the profits of our Life, Annuity and Capital 
Coen business for the quinquennium 1931-5 amounts to 
or compared with £194,470 for the previous 5 years. ; 
Very careful consideration was given to the question of the basis 


ofit al 


$ shows ; be employed in the valuation. After invest igation it was decided 
ru, ye should retain the use of the Mortality Table used in 1930 
\dY progn S ovious years, especially in view of the fact that the reserves 
Repor ah in the aggregate are almost the same as those produced 
the ay oe tables recently published by the Institute of Actuaries. It 
d Manag. be necessary and advisable to make a change later. The 
he, Fy imetors therefore decided that in all the circumstances the 
se in pry poration could well maintain a reversionary — at the Laing 
anagen j {2 per cent. compound for the 5 years ending December 31st last. 
in tumoy Recorp Fire ReEsvutrs. 
in exp Jam sure you will have received the results of our Fire department 
€LY Lenembis year with a good deal of satisfaction. The underwriting profit 


£189,000 constitutes a record for this department in the history 
the corporation. After having taken credit for £40,673, being 
net amount of interest received, a total of £229,964 has been 


ieney, \ 


has bee 


er ‘Zi sierred to general profit and loss, The Fire premium income 
incial y hows a small but welcome increase in each of the main fields of 
employ rwerld-wide business, and at the same time a reduction in both 
«sand expense ratios can be recorded. 
Any general comment on fire business during 1935 must include 
san outst nding feature the marked improvement in the United 
tates of America, and while the corporation derives only a modest 
Armyajirportion of its Fire income from the States, it has reaped a corres- 
n’saddn onding benefit this year. 




























The favourable conditions for Fire business over the last 12 months 
bike me reluctant to express any criticism, yet I cannot help 


nage 


- » & tting the direction in which the activities of certain foreign 
the s wemments are moving, based upon a policy which aims at the 
iBall, (velopment of a national system of insurance. 

ofits, AM In our Marine department we again transfer £25,000 to our general 
t rate @@rofit and loss account, while our Marine fund stands at £822,000, 


‘unds y@mepresenting nearly 138 per cent. of the premium income. 
Reyna {am pleased to be able to give you a better account from our 
Fredenmmccident department this year. Net premiums amounted to 


1,172,000, and after taking credit for £42,000 interest, dividends 
nM rents, an amount of approximately £75,000 has been trans- 
ed to our general profit and loss account. This sum exceeds 
he average of the amounts transferred from the Accident depart- 
ent over the last 10 years. The improvement in the results of the 
partment is gratifying, and has been brought about partly by a 
rluction in our commitments abroad. 

Your directors have already notified you of their proposal to ask 
ii t0 approve a final dividend of 19 per cent. for the year 1935, 
ayable by the corporation on May 6th; this, together with the 
ferim dividend of 11 per cent., paid on November 6th last, will 
bake a total dividend paid by the corporation of 30 per cent., less 
- tax, on the capital stock of the corporation for the year 
) 


> the 
AX, but 
modi 
 Outlog 
rover 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


Look at yout Sf oes} 


It the Heels are not 
landed PHILLIPS, they 
arenot the genuine article 


Therefore, since you have every right to the treble 
wear you paid for, and which only Phillips 
givé, we make the following unique offer. 
It you ordered Phillips Heels, and they were 
hot fitted, send your shoes to us, with the 
name and address of your Bootman, and 


* WE WILL FIT GENUINE PHILLIPS 
OF CHARGE and refund your postage 


Phillips Patents Ltd., Dept. $.4, Western Avenue, Acton, London, W. 3. 


Fics wutbe phillips 


HEELS” 











FREE 


a ‘Last the time of three 





This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 

Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








YUGOSLAVIA—DALMATIA 


16 days from 22 gns. 
LAKE BLED—16 days from 12 gns. 
Apply for illustrated booklet of Tours:— 
YUGGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU (Dept. XD), 
25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 


Whitehall 2094 (5 lines). 














YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Reserve Fund ele _ ue 


Head Office: 


Yen 100,000,000 
daa “ue Yen 129,150,000 


YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 


Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen, Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 


Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangeon, Rio de Janeiro, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtao, Yingkow. 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 








London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 17 








| Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
| Rest or Reserve Fund - : - £3,857,143 
| Deposits - - + - - - £64,009,174 


World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 

8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1. 

| West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
249 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


fsseeiated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK La, 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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STRAND ELECTRIC HOLDINGS 





IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 
MR. F. L. BLOW’S STATEMENT 


Tue statutory meeting of Strand Electric Holdings, Limited, was 
held on Thursday, April 16th in London. 


Mr. F. L. Blow, J.P. (the chairman), said that the revenue of the 
company would be derived entirely from profits made by the 
Strand Electric and Engineering Co., Ltd., and its constituent 
concerns, all the shares of which were held by this company, and 
the directors would be enabled to declare a dividend at an early 
date covering 12 months’ trading. Mr. Phillip Sheridan, the 
managing director, had spent a life-time in pioneering electrical 
work of a specialised nature. The premises were equipped and 
stocked to meet every requirement for stage work, indoor and 
outdoor illumination, flood-lighting, and _ general electrical 
engineering. The freehold works at Gunnersbury had already 
outgrown themselves and extensions were in progress. 

Inquiries came from all parts of the world, and the fact that 
the company had been entrusted with the work of installation of 
stage equipment for the ‘Queen Mary’ was a practical recognition 
of the outstanding position which the company held in the electrical 
engineering world. The contract had also been secured for 
equipment for the lighting of the new television studios of the 
B.B.C. at the Alexandra Palace. A considerable amount of work 
had also been carried out for H.M, Office of Works and the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, for whom an order was in hand for the 
Empire Exhibition at Johannesburg. 


At the present time the work in hand and recent contracts include 
the Playhouse, Dundee—one of the three largest cinemas in this 
country ; Weston-super-Mare Knightstone Pavilion ; Grand Opera 
House, Leeds: Ritz Cinema, Oxford; Pier Pavilion, Llandudno ; 
Clacton Pier Pavilion ; Lyceum Theatre, Sheffield ; and numerous 
other theatres and cinemas throughout the United Kingdom, 
Also extensions to Covent Garden Opera House and Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, and work under C. B. 
Cochran control—a striking demonstration of the demand for the 
technical experience of our companies. Other contracts included 
work on flats and other important buildings and factories. A 
busy time was expected in connexion with the forthcoming Corona- 
tion. The directors looked forward to the future with the utmost 
confidence. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ae — yes ee £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve Pon met pan nie oe £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Austratia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 










. SHARES ISSUED AT 


~ ESTABLISHED 1852 % 1 0 


oN ea 


EQUIVALENT TO 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


Assets now approx. wets me £1,500,000 

Reserves, etc. ... mons on ne £85,000 

Mortgage Advances excee oe Ae £1,000,000 
HEAD Sec., G. G. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (S.), Prince of 
OFFICE: Wales Road, Norwich. 


London: 16 City Road, E.C. 1, 











THE HONGKONG AND SHANGi, “The S 


BANKING CORPORATION Dae gebe 
(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkonz. The Liability of Me be rece 


. : -mMbers js lim; 
extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1; MOTs is limited to sl on 1 











129 Of tha Colony.) eine? will 
laiaitiaa pear 0 three 
MR. S. H. DODWELL ON CURRENCY | 
horn 5 3 


Tue ordinary general meeting of The Hongkong 
Lan} 


Banking Corporation was held in Hongkor and Shan 


ig On February 5 1 | | 
Mr. S. H. Dodwell, who presided, said that after maki e 
provision for losses and contingencies, the net profits for the Tha | 
amounted to $12,088,841 to which must be added $3.24 | 


brought in from the previous year. After deducting the 


dividend paid at 2s. 24d. and the directors’ remuneration, he "| 
remained available for distribution $11,699,860 which jit . 
: wa 


proposed to deal with by paying a final dividend of £3 per 
(subject to deduction of Income Tax), by transferring fe 8 
em » . J to ban 
premises account $1,000,000 and by carrying forward to the 
account $3,327,060. " 


24 
As regarded world conditions, the rise in commodity Prices j | 


1935 had been the most promising factor in the world econo Ko 
situation and, while the improvement continued slowly in 2 a | 
countries, there was still a considerable lack of equilibrium whid 

could not be righted while economic nationalism and unstabj % — 
currencies remained the order of the day. The unsatisfacty 7 | | 


state of international affairs due to the Abyssinian war was unr 

tunately only too likely to have unfavourable repercussions | 

trade sooner or later. | | 
MoneETARY PROBLEMS. 

Dealing with the monetary problems of China and Hongkoy 
the chairman said that the sudden drop in the value of the lo, 
dollar, he was afraid, had hit the Government rather badly, aj 
it was feared that their Budget estimates, which had been fore 
before the heavy decline had set in, would be considerably oy 
gear; so they must be grateful that they had started the yea 
an extremely sound position. At the same time it was to} 
hoped the Government would remember that merchants, shippad 
and docking companies and others had had a pretty lean tig 
for a considerable period and were not in a position to bear addition) 
taxation; to meet the situation the proper course sho 
undoubtedly be to curtail expenditure. One good feature of th 
present situation was that according to reliable authorities ¢) 
state of the international balance of payments was much improve 
That should help the Government to pull through in spite of jj 
difficulties, 
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THE QUESTION OF SILVER. ATILL FU 


Senator Pittman had suggested that China would, before loy eee 
go back to a silver standard. All he could say was that it wou Gren. Our 
need a very different silver policy in the United States bef cutant. 1 


parcel) to th 


The statement attributed to ty tentral Hal 


that was likely to come about. 


Secretary of the United States Treasury himself that the monetayfif steney, E. 
policy of his Government was on a 24-hour basis showed just hol 7 pprica’ 
far they could look ahead in regard to that matter. But A Secreti 
question was not purely a domestic one for the United Statafif mt is part 
and it was particularly unfortunate for China that America hal era 
first raised the price of silver to an extent which had forced Chiafi™ tiulars ma: 
to alter the basis of her currency, and then allowed the price ja The Mote, _ 
drop before China had been able fully to establish the new systeq| Astrc 
The United States had always been animated with goodwill to th con 
Chinese people, and they could only hope that they would apprecii To s 
their responsibility for the present difficulties and assist China wi 7—yyP: 
overcome them. A. descri 
TrapDE ConpiTIoNs. fox, LtD., 

Currency difficulties, financial stringency, political uncertain 41% TH 
and the droughts and floods with which China had been afflicted dui ‘* Hee ( 
ing the past year would not lead them to expect a bright picturd om Brit 
trade. Nevertheless, the indications were that, generalise © 5 § 
broadly and taking the year as a whole without regard to ty SMAL 


considerable fluctuations that had occurred, internal trade cor Wri 
ditions had not really deteriorated as much as might have bea 


expected. The foreign trade figures for all the larger por 
excepting Shanghai and Canton, showed increases. Brits ——— 
merchants were having a considerable struggle to maintain the Pore 
position in face of keen competition from Japan and Germ ponoat 
British imports had dropped some 17 per cent., but tho Britt 





Jmpire had slightly increased her share and remained the suppl 
of one-quarter of all imports into China while she took an ert 
larger share of all exports. 


Considerable development continued to take place in seg 
to railways, and the Government was determined to push altel 
with the plans for building new lines in Central China. As 
the actual financial position of the Government, no complet 
statement had been published covering a date later than Jum 
1934, but the Salt Revenues were reported to have improved 
1935, though it was doubtful if the central authorities had 
thereby. The Customs revenues had declined $19,000,000 
year, leaving only a small surplus available for the Governmtt 
but it must in fairness be pointed out that that was largely duel 
the average higher rate of exchange which had adversely affect 
conversion of the Customs Gold Unit into local dollars. W 
the rates fixed as at present, the dollar income ought to mpl 
this year if imports did not fall off. 


















The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Crossword No. 187 


. ACROSS 


has a cough ! 





















































































1. A hunter has little use for this dog 
grey-haired with age—unless he 


vu 
12. rev. In 4. 
13. rev. Tissue of the body. 
15. Four to be put on trial for a trifling 


answer. 
















fone guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 8. 7 a = erb tells us every tide 16. ret aad oy dogg mar nt aces sai 
4 prize 0, ned. Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and _ ath this. : 3 th costataie tat 
lowed ? puzdle to be Vater than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened 11. Supposed, when written triangularly, - rae ge fl the ground 
limite ould be yoy esday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name of Fe and worn, to cure agues. paver ee ak tha dea 
‘olon “he bre 1000 OF be published in our next issue, Envelopes containing solutions must Ley Thomas ne wna : ; ‘inn 
; . 7A athe ares 5 BS. 
teed caifpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.) Guxed eae rik be o all.” 21. § of 13. ee ig 
. : 20. Voleanic crevice. 20. ie . . . too oft, familiar witk 
| \5 | 8 9 10 22. Musical curve. Mee ince, ‘ 
2 5 \" \° \° | | | 5 | | 23. re — (anaq.). We first endure, then pity, then 
| 24. Resemblance to remote ancestors Bs embrace. 
a , — ; . 26. My first is unchecked in 24, my 26. Let not nothing out of place come 
12 =#|13 | “second in 11, my third in 35. after me—if you'll excuse the 
¥ By ! } 27. rev. What is there, to make clear, ,,.frammar! 
ki | ! in it. 28. boetiy hey oration Structure. 
LaKin, F- 30. Pulled apart with 34 29. rev, The £ is missing. — P 
8 fy 114 af | 15 16 17 18 19 3L. Sune’ ae anata notoriety is 32: This makes a cellar of smail singl¢ 
t | secured. ‘ oe, q, ooms. 
_ a1 ry) ; 33. Grim part of a hound. 34. See 30. 
35. Fit for food. 
0 | | | | | | 36. “*To ... . her is to love her ‘ SOLUTION TO 
h it y And love but her for ever.” CROSSWORD NO. 186 
. SC 
per sh DOWN | 
to baal | | 1. ‘Affliction not to be sneezed at ! rT 
> the , 2. It is disturbed about broken rest. 
ul Ss 25 26 3. ** Die of a rose in... pain.” (Pope.) | 
24 | 4. Ninth month of Mohammedan year. | B| Aj 
Prices 5. Water is often advertised this way. }O] U/ Cj 
66 j ! U : 6. Vowels. — 
: ag 28 29 30 7. Take out of doubt. Al 
I 9. It is a sin to enter into a wager. {D 
10. A little disturbing if the cook's order | Al SI Ci 
Lt ae were this rather than the cakes F — = 
| 3: | | | | | 34 | cooked on it! D Ea S| 
8S ner | u SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
ssions il [5 | | | | | | 36 | | The Winner of Crossword No. 186 is Mr. C. C. Phillips, 
; ‘ zane, W. 14. 
Holland Lane, W. 14 
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Shipping gyo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- qu BERNARD PARES will lecture on “ RUSSIA, 
“AN tin igs displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a SS) AFTER TWENTY YEARS,” at ESSEX HALL, 
Aditi WD ine charged as a tine, Vouchers sent only to advertisers ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 8 p.m., WEDNESDAY, 
mer whose announcements exceed 9 lines. foe bye May 6th. 
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)) urgently needed for distribution among the poor 
among whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal 
Green, Our requirements in this matter are large and 
constant, Kindly mail or rail (with name and address in 
jarcel) to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, ” Commercial Road, 
Stepney, FE. 1. 

PPLICATION is invited for the office of Appeal 
A Secretary for the Caldecott Community. The 
post is part-time resident. Applicants must be women 
ofnot more than forty years of age and must have had 
some previous experience in raising funds.—Full par- 
ticilars may be had on application to Miss RENDEL, 
The Mote, Maidstone, Kent. 

Astronomy’s impressive facts 
Show distances most frightful ; 
TOM LONG is ever near at hand 
To smokers that’s delightful. 

SAMPLE of Lingfords lodized Liver Salts, and 
fi descriptive book, sent free. Apply, LINGFoRD & 
Sox, Ltp., Dept. S, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 

LL THE PRIVILEGES of Membership, including 
41 free Cremation at death at any Crematorium in 
Great Britain, and free registration, are available for 
5s. or six annual payments of £1 1s. 

SMALL EXPENSE. NO TROUBLE. 

Write now for FREE PROSPECTUS (S), 

CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 


NFERIORITY COMPLEX?—Write for Free Book 
“Tcan...and I will.”—BRrItTIsH INSTITUTE OF 


















































PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Ltpb., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


-C. 2. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, 


Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 


Telephone: 








THURSDAYS, MAY 7TH, 14TH and 2tsr, at 5.30 p.m, 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic _Registrar. 














HOLIDAYS 
FOR THE POOR OF POPLAR. 
Many in our midst most urgently need respite from 
daily dreariness and depression. We are planning to 
meet that need and seek your aid. £2 will give a 
tired mother a fortnight’s rest. 10s. will give 5 children 
a day in the country. 
THE REV. WILLIAM DICK, M.A., 
TRINITY HALL, AUGUSTA STREET, POPLAR, LONDON, E.14. 
N AN (35) with considerable spare time in evenings, 
1 wishes to give free services in social or similar work, 
secretarial or otherwise, in London.—Box A649. 
UAKERISM.—Information and literature respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends free on application to the FRIENDS HomE 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Kuston Koad, 
London, N.W. 1 


aes SILK WASHING DRESSES 


in 122 patterns and shades, 


including Lupin Blue, 
25/6 


Leaf Green, Mimosa, 
etc. To measure from 
Sppraee WRITE FoR CATALOGUE AND PATTERNS 
SELECTIONS 


ON APPROVAL 






















LEEDS. 





SP.6, 54 Cookridg: St., 





COMME RCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
BE EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing 
Successes. Six successes out of 
1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 
11. Telephone: Park 4414/5 
QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 
provides an efticient training in delightful surroundings 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGH’ 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Schoo: on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


ae HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. G.P.D.S.T 








List’ of 
seven entries, 


1 Holland 





September, 
Park, W 
Hi 





CULLEGKH, 

















BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


General Education and Preparation for 
Good Playing Fields, Separate Junior 
Seience and Froebel training depart- 
ments. Two boarding houses. Complete charge of 
children whose~ parents are abroad. Fees £90 per 
annum. For prospectus, apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


Thorough 
Examinations. 
House, Domestic 
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Unrivalled 
of the 


Playground 


“Waoeld PERTHS 





HIRE 


Particulars and tariff from LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras 


Chambers, 


London, N.W.1. Arthur Towle, 


Controller. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued , 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


teevd 8 SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset.—Scholarship 
A examination June 23rd, 24th and 25th. Two 
scholarships (£50 and £40) and seven exhibitions offered. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 


EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 








An Examination will be held on on 25th and 26th May and 
on 3rd and 4th June for the award of the following 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS: Four of 
£100 a year ; six of between £25 and £75 a year. Further 
information may be obtained from the BURSAR 


NLY BOOK AUTHOKISED BY H.M.C, 





PUBLIC AND PREP, PARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK, 


Oificial Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools, Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
&c. Schools, Careers, Professions, &e. 10s. 6d. net.— 
YEAR Book Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
ME COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 

in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19. 
Coaching tor all entrance examinations. ‘Ten years’ 
successes, Careers studied. No abnormal boys.— 
Applv Director. M. CHANING-PEARCE M.A Oxon 


8 init ooo SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 
will be held on JUNE 2nd, 1936, for about SEVEN 








OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 











EGYPT - SUDAN 
INDIA - CEYLON 


PORT SAID 


(Reduced Summer R 


BOMBAY a 
KARACHI ‘ 

COLOMBO from 
CALCUTTA from 


£16 


ate) 
x40 
£41 
£45 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


OF SPEC 
SEASON 







a high stan 
lence and 


moderate 


signed, 


Rooms, 


IAL OFF. 
FACILITIES. 


The Service which maintains 


dard of excel- 
combines the 


amenities of luxurious 
travel with extremely 


passage rates, 


Steamers specially de- 


constructed and 


equipped for tropical 
conditions. No Inside 


Spacious 
ublie Apart- 


Spee se AT fle ee He Bae... 
£80 to £70 per annum and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to £80 | |. y ah, (a 4 hr? “y "s ments and Ex- 
i ‘ a" 


per annum, Entries close on MAY 27th. For further 


particulars and Entry Forms, apply to the HEADMASTER. | , 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


I ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptiy executed, 
4MSs. 1s. per 1 000 words, Carbon cop y 3d, per 1,000— 
Miss N.MCFARLANE(C) 44 Elderton R4., Westclitf-on-Sea 


AY AKE MONEY writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest 
i paid literary work. 56 English and American firms 
buying. —E. E. SERVICE, 1 (5) Glenside, Plymouth, 


N | SS of all types are invited for publication, 
especially Fiction and Poetry. Advice 
free,-STOCK WELL, LTp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 


\ TANTED.—Authors’ manuscripts for immediate 
marketing in the United States. Free examination. 
——REVEL, 19 West 31, New York, 





















\ TRITE FOR PROFIT,.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for or booklet. — REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate. W.8 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


-.. andthen THE RED HOUSE, To be buried alive 

















Atl ac 


Paka. \ - aly |e ye 


 ELLERMAN’S 
& HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 

Tel.: AVE, 9340, 
Tower Buildings, Liverpool, Tel.: Cent, 3840, 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, Tel.: Cent. 9222, 


nsive Promen- 
le Decks, 





CITY 





fully equipped, River bathing, 
Hakrop, Godshill, Fordingbridge. 


SS 
HOLIDAYS 


sal aa S| 
pan in HOLSTEDN (Germany) takes Pagoop—~ 


Beautiful country house. “Own Lake Ve ying Gaety 


Fishing. Rowing and Sailing. Nr. Bs 

alti 
Own Cars. 2 Hrs. Hamburg. 1 Hr, ‘Lubeck: Team = 
c/o Henry Gardne r&Co. 


—W 
tenry Gardner &Co,,2 Metal EXclange Whig 
HOLIDAY of real refreshment amid the benaircs 
peace of SANDY BALLS WOOp, Canas 
f i 


—Apply for leate, 





me 
DE 


NHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the ine 


Severn Valleys, Shakespea 


Cotswolds, and centre for tours to th “OM parable 


e Wye 

eland, &c. Endless a 
nt; sport for all, etetst Guide” Pasi 
pr. S.P., Town Hall, Cheltenham. CC ftom 














req 





NY ALZBU RG.—Paying guests. Baroque Chat 
) family life. £3 wkly.—HOLLER, Annahofle hen, Sala 
= 
MISCELLANE OUS 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected irom 
D Stockings and Wader Socks, Tweed soles tana 


PTS free op 


ulest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish ee Stat 
ute, 





uni 
ext 


Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—Hoy 
B.— WAR 
Crooke: smoor, She fle id. eld. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, cy 


aT eee COCKROACHE ' 
ATTIS " UNION COC KROACH nasty 
versally and successfully used in all ROACH Fis 
ermination guaranteed; — from Chemists, ei 
S, 47; 

4/6, post free. ’ 


WANTED TO_ PURC HASE 








R 


co 


KADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHS 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your roy 


PIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2, (Tem, 3018) 





CA 


CR 
CR 
CR 


EA 


ED 
ED 





in the cape or buried alone in London are two un- 
necessary evils ; so we searched high and low and at last 








found THE RED HOUSE set in 10 acres of lovely 
grounds ; everyone will tell you that here at least is one 








TOURS 





“place like home.” 
THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
Forty minutes electric train service to Waterloo, one 
minute from Station; private — suites.—’Phone: 
Leatherhead 164. 





1936— 


Something different this year. Sovie 


day inclusive. 
Intorrist Ltp., Bush House, Lo 


t Russia! Tours 
to all the places of intere st in the U.S.S.R. from £1 per 


ndon, W.C.2. 


FO 
GR 


HU 








ne COMES EARLY IN DEVON 
r 





eee CINEMAS 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. A CADERMY Cine] MA 
Established 1378. a 


Offers special advantages of EcoNomMy. Comrort and 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELperric Ligut Barus. 
Write for Hlustrated Tariff. 


| ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast 5s. Gd. a night, or 30s. 





Oxford Street. 


Ger, 2931 





The gayest film of the season! 
MARTA —_— TH 


“LIEBESME ‘LODIE " 


» (A) 


Music by FRANZ LEHAR. 











weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weckly.—Vict. 3347 
Ds rWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 





WHERE HELP IS NE 


EDED 





BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C 


Tild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager ir 





EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 


1 Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1, 


JFAVINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville | replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, 
WPUCrescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. | 107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 





000 annually to 
London Offices, 








I ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—600 ft. above 
4sca level, south aspect, delgtfl. grounds, Newly dec. 


FOR THE TABLE, 


&e. 





Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. From 4 gns, 





ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTHING. | WJACKIE'S SEY TICO 
+ 


4 —Quiet Guest House on Downs. Central heating. 
Electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES. 


ATLOCR.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 














SHORTBREAD for those 


Sugared segments, in tins, 3s. by 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, 


AT TAIL 
who like it thin. 


inland post. 


LTD., 


103 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2 





ERPRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 


Ask for Dese .—— List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by 





OR TO LET 


HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 





the 
PEOPLE'S REF RE SHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
J 





S' RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
» 


For Properties of every description m 


ogi, A. Lo, St Guover's House, 198 Reaxxt | KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


Messrs. F. D. 


quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 


Apply for List °° 8," stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
‘Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford 





TARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George’s 8q., 8.W.1i. 
W Room and breakfast 5s. bight or 303, w’kly ; with 





dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. es 7289. | Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240 ; 








REIGATE 





Reigate 938. 


MO 


PIT 


ST. 
ST. 
ST. 
ST. 


SEL 


SOL 


TIN 








RECOMMENDED > BRITISH. 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BE 
BE 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN i. : E RAND SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESC 

BRIGHTON (Rottingde an) tt iad CLOSE, 
bBRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLA 


LFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
XHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE, 


MBRIDGE.— UNIVE RSITY “ARMS, 


GCAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). BRI N-TYROH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYC HROG HAN 


AWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
IEFF (Perths). 7D REEL ARN HYDRO, 
OMER.—GRAND HOTE 


DROITWICH SPA. — The WV ORCESTERSHIRY 


BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 

STBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

INBURGH.—ALISON. 

ZELL (Angus).—GLEN 


ESK 
FALMOUTH ey fa MOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROS 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKF TEL 'D, PRIMROSE VaLiny, 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—¥ OBTINGAL L. 


WEY.—ST. CATHERINE 


GLASGOW.— MORL’S, India “Stre 


et 
AYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 


HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
~QUEEN 
HARROGATE.-CAIRN. HYDE 


— STR ANGE, ARMS & GOL? 
LIN 


s 
KENMORE (Perths). al MOUTH CASTLE, 
KESWICK.—KESWICK 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).— -LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSK, 


—REGENT 


LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 


—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, 8.W.7, 

—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.0.1, 

sated age 4 | a Aaa 98/102 Cromwell 
Re s 


MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 


RETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 


MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW 


—ROYAL MAKINE 


OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 


—STATION HOTEL. 


OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OV ERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION " 


LOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC BE. 


PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. — RWICK BAY & List, 
RHOSNE!GR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 

RYE (Sus x).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 


ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 
MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 


SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCO 


URIE. 
BY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 


SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT, 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hori 


—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
JTHSEA.—PENDRAGON, 


STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH  (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 


TERN.—BEAUFC 


ORT, 
. eke DEN COURT PRIVATE 
, Cc 


K. 
SLIN HA 


WALTHAM Goss (Herts) ut THEOB ALD’S PARK: 











Printed i in Great Britain by W. “Spsaigus AND Sons, Ltp., & vad 99 Penee’ Lane, yar EC. 4, er published by Tuk Srectatok, Lrp., at their offiet 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. F 036. 
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